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PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


O APOLOGY is due for making this 

the September number of the Apvo- 
CATE OF Prace an “Education Num- 
ber.” The supreme challenge of civiliza- 
tion is to open and to brighten the best 
ways for the feet of children. It is pretty 
generally agreed that these ways are the 
ways of information, accuracy, efficiency, 
self-control, health, culture, and char- 
acter. So we have the three R’s. We 
are trying to learn and te teach how best 
one can go about the business of study. 
We are taking the whole thing seriously. 
Thirty-seven per cent of our municipal 
budgets are for education. The people 
of this country have invested four bil- 
lions of dollars in public school property. 
We are going at the business of educa- 
tion on an unprecedented scale. We 
somehow worship the spirit of learning, 
whether we have it or not. We believe 
in economic and faithful citizenship. 
We somehow feel that this generation 
must be taught to make proper use of its 
leisure. 

But more germane to the purposes of 
this magazine, our educators are awaking 
to the importance of education as an 
agency for world comity. So the schools 
are laying emphasis upon social science; 
upon those disciplines revealing man’s 
relation to his fellow-men, such as his- 
tory, geography, civics, sociology, psy- 
chology, economics, law, and the like. It 
is found that in the fourth grade of our 
public schools one-sixth of the school time 





is devoted to history, geography, and 
civics; in the fifth grade it is one-fifth; 
in the sixth and seventh grades it is one- 
fourth ; and in the eighth grade one-fifth. 
In 1890, from 27 per cent to 29 per cent 
of the pupils of our high schools were 
studying history. In 1922, it was over 
50 per cent. In 1926, 11.4 per cent re- 
citation hours devoted to social studies 
were required for graduation. Current 
events courses are widely given. It is 
reported that in the schools of Oregon 
history is taught as a means of under- 
standing world problems, growing institu- 
tions, opposing forces, and the importance 
of profiting by the cultural and spiritual 
values peculiar to other peoples. It is re- 
ported that in West Virginia the chil- 
dren are taught not only of their State’s 
contributions to the world, but commer- 
cial relations generally, and the mean- 
ing of the family of nations. 

Our universities and colleges are not 
behind in these matters. They are re- 
quiring that their students shall get from 
one-eighth to one-tenth of their credits to- 
ward an A. B. degree in social studies, for 
the Bachelor of Education degree from 
one to three per cent of the credits must 
be in social studies. It is reported that 
some three hundred teachers are today 
teaching international law to some nine 
thousand students. Of course, the teach- 


ing of foreign languages is supplemented 
by libraries and museums, all bent upon 
familiarizing us all with the habits and 
There 


achievements of other peoples. 
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are the endowments, the exchange of stu- 
dents, and the exchange of professors. In 
1925 it was reported that there were one 
hundred fourteen educational institutions 
in this country doing international work 
as such. Summer schools with interna- 
tional courses are increasing in number. 

The report of the Commission on the 
International Implications of Education, 
prepared under the direction of the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, appearing elsewhere in these col- 
umns, will be of interest to the educa- 
tors not only of this country, but of for- 
eign lands. 


THE MARCH IN CHINA 


O DEVELOPMENTS within any 

nation compare in interest or im- 
portance with the progress that is going 
on at this moment within China. When, 
on July 27, our Department of State an- 
nounced that a new commercial treaty 
between the United States and China, 
revising existing Chinese tariff agree- 
ments, had been signed in Peking, it was 
an evidence of the faith our country has 
in the stability of the new régime in 
China. This commercial treaty was 
signed, July 25, by our American Minis- 
ter to China and the Minister of Finance 
of the Nationalist Government. This 
achievement is an evidence of the rapidity 
with which events are moving. During 
the first week of February last the Kuo- 
mintang Central Executive Committee 
held its fourth plenary session in the 
Nationalist capital. Immediately the 
northern expedition began its final drive 
against Peking. The northern militarists 
were eliminated, and the unification of 
China began to take definite form. It is 
this new government which, by the sign- 
ing of this commercial treaty, we have 
tacitly recognized. The fifth plenary ses- 
sion of the Kuomintang Central Execu- 
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tive Committee was convened during the 
middle of July, and further steps were 
taken toward the firmer establishment of 
the new order. 

The new China is faced with many 
problems—national defense, finance, po- 
litical organization, the direction of mass 
movements, the possibilities in a national 
peoples conference, foreign relations. 
There is the problem of taxation and the 
widespread will to do away with the 
iniquitous provincial tariffs known as 
likin. Banking and currency are upon 
the table for careful study. It is evident 
that China is resolving to establish a gov- 
ernment based upon sound credit, to meet 
obligations, including all public debts, 
under the principle of a sinking fund. 
It is easy to believe that China will yet 
liquidate all of her debts quite in accord- 
ance with the principles advocated in the 
early days of this Republic by Alexander 
Hamilton. The Chinese are studying 
with scientific precision their problems of 
transportation, of capital and labor; and, 
perhaps most important of all, their prob- 
lem of illiteracy. 

It is with a people concerned with such 
important matters that we have negoti- 
ated our new commercial treaty. This 
treaty is of major importance. Under 
the treaty of January 13, 1904, there was 
an article which provided a schedule of 
tariff rates which China could not ex- 
ceed. Under this new treaty, China may 
now apply any tariff rates to American 
goods that she may wish, provided, how- 
ever, that they are no higher than rates 
imposed on goods from other countries. 
This is simply the well-known “most 
favored nation clause” and is in no sense 
an injustice to the sovereignty of China 
Indeed, Chinese subjects are not required 
to pay higher duties on i:ports into the 
United States than those paid by citizens 
of other countries. This new note of 
reciprocity is an indication of the new 
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order of things developing within China. 
Old unequal treaties have been scrapped. 
The complete national tariff autonomy of 
China is recognized by this country. 
Here is an achievement indeed. 

While it is easy to understand this 
much, there are other and more subtle 
things in the Chinese temper which only 
time can make clear to our Western mind. 
When, on July 6, the Nationalists paid 
homage within the Temple of the Western 
Hills near Peking at the tomb of Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen, the founder of Chinese 
Nationalism, the world witnessed a dra- 
matic demonstration of the Nationalists’ 
will to unify China. On that occasion 
the “Big Four” of the Nationalist move- 
ment dropped their quarrels in the in- 
terests of the new unity. There was 
Chiang Kai-shek, young and _ self-con- 
scious; Feng Yu-shiang, big and stolid; 
Yen Hsi-shan, modest and retiring, and 
Li Tsung-jen, boyish and alert. These 
are the four most powerful military lead- 
ers of the Nationalist movement. On 
that day they presented an accounting of 
their stewardship before the corpse of Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen, pledging to him loyal co- 
operation. It was 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The four, walking abreast, climbed 
to the white towered marble shrine, 
entered the little alcove, where they alone 
were permitted to gaze upon the remains 
of their chief. One of them broke down 
and sobbed audibly for several minutes, 
while among the crowd below there were 
many others weeping in sympathy. Here 
is one expression of the spirit with which 
we have to deal. 

And there is yet much to be done. 
While our recognition of the Nanking 
régime and of China’s right to fix its own 
tariff policies must be welcome to China, 
the whole problem of unequal privileges, 
the revision of extraterritoriality, remains 
yet to be solved. Our latest gesture must 
encourage the Chinese leaders to believe 
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that we will codperate with them in their 
attempts to bring about a revision of all 
“unequal treaties.” It is no small mat- 
ter that our government has expressed 
itself as ready to open conversation with 
the Nationalist Government. There 
would seem to be here enough to warrant 
at an early date another Washington Con- 
ference, especially as the existing treaty 
will expire within two years. In any 
event our government’s action has given 
to the Nationalists a moral recognition 
at a time when they needed it. We have 
no doubt that the action will promote 
further concord between China and the 
United States. 

Surely that is what should be. Before 
Abraham came out of Chaldea, China had 
developed laws of marriage, the arts of 
writing and painting, and the manufac- 
ture of silk. When Moses was laboring 
for the establishment of Israel, China had 
colleges and universities. Before Julius 
Cesar, China had an imperial library, an 
efficient system of taxation, many schools 
of philosophy, and an established religion. 
When Charlemagne was establishing the 
Holy Roman Empire, China was printing 
books, making paper and using gun- 
powder. Before America was, China had 
an immortal literature, the drama, the 
novel, and paper money. Chinese porce- 
lain art, studies in astronomy, scholar- 
ship, antedate our United States. China 
is the oldest nation in the world. 

We need China in cur business. There 
are her untouched, matchless mines, her 
antimony and wolfram, her tin and tea, 
her silks and other fabrics. Our sales in 
China have increased fifteen times over 
those of forty years ago. 

We need China. We need to know of 
her thousand character system of enabling 
illiterates to throw off their shackles, of 
her religions, of her new ambitions. Amer- 
ica needs to know Hu Shih, forerunner of 
the literary revolution, Siang Chi-chao, 
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fine type of the modern scholar at the 
practical business of building the new 
State, and others of their kind. We can 
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help China. China can help us. But 
the process must depend upon a behavior 
based upon the principles of equality. 






UNITED STATES AND THE 
CHINESE NATIONALISTS 


E Agee segs sensation was produced 
in Chinese affairs by the dispatch to 
the Nationalist Government at Nanking 
of Secretary Kellogg’s note, dated July 
24, and the speedy conclusion, following 
the dispatch of the note, of a new Sino- 
American tariff treaty. Coming at a time 
when the Nationalist Government is busy 
denouncing the existing treaties between 
China and foreign powers, these two acts 
of the American Government have pro- 
duced a deep impression not only in 
China but also in the other countries 
which are involved in this wholesale de- 
nunciation of treaties. 


The Kellogg Note 


The Kellogg note, the full text of which 
is given in the International Documents 
section of this issue of the ADVOCATE OF 
PEACE, is in effect a reply to a communi- 
cation, dated July 11, sent to the State 
Department by Mr. C. C. Wu, formerly 
Nationalist Foreign Minister, who has 
been in Washington for several weeks 
making representations on behalf of his 
government. 

The note—copies of which were for- 
warded to the Embassies or Legations of 
Great Britain, France, Japan, and eight 
other countries especially interested in 
China—is exceedingly cordial in tone. Its 
fundamental importance lies in the fact 
that it treats the Nationalist administra- 
tion as the one government in China and 
gives informal assurances of de facto 
recognition as soon as proof is given that 
the Nationalists can complete the re- 
organization of the country’s life and dis- 
charge its obligations under international 
law. It indicates willingness to resume 
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tariff negotiations immediately, and while 
it makes no specific mention of the extra- 
territoriality problem, one paragraph can 
be construed as showing a willingness on 
the part of the United States to relinquish 
extraterritorial rights in proportion as the 
Chinese Government establishes proper 
judicial and legal safeguards for the pro- 
tection of United States nationals in 
China. 
Reaction in Japan 


The reaction in Japan to the actions of 
our State Department were, naturally, not 
particularly favorable, since this diplo- 
matic success of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment is bound to strengthen its hands in 
its controversy with Tokyo over the de- 
nunciation of the Sino-Japanese com- 
mercial treaty. The Japanese press re- 
buked Mr. Kellogg for departing from 
Washington agreements by making a sepa- 
rate tariff treaty. As a general thing, the 
newspapers displayed considerable jealousy 
at what they regard as a scheme to give 
the United States the leadership in 
Chinese international relations, but the 
prevailing tone was regret that Japan did 
not take the first step. The Osaka Asahi 
said Baron Tanaka’s “childish strong 
policy” is more dangerous to Japan’s in- 
terests than a policy of concessions. It 
advised Baron Tanaka to “throw away the 
sword and take up the instrument on 
which Mr. Kellogg plays so well.” 

The Hochi pointed out that the differ- 
ence between the Japanese and American 
points of view is that the United States 
believes that unification is near, while 
Tokyo assumes that internal feuds will 
continue, and declares that the American 
policy is based on a clearer understanding 
of the modern spirit in China. 
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Japan’s method of dealing with the Na- 
tionalist Government is certainly differ- 
ent from that employed by Secretary Kel- 
logg. Her reply to the action of the 
Nationalists in denouncing the Sino- 
Japanese treaty was a political interven- 
tion in Manchuria through the instru- 
mentality of “advice” given by the Japan- 
ese Consul General in Mukden to Chang 
Hsueh-liang, the son of Chang Tso-ling, 
to reconsider his almost completed agree- 
ment to fly the Nationalist flag and to sub- 
scribe to the three principles of Sun Yat- 
sen. This advice was followed promptly 
and thoroughly, and Japan thus check- 
mated Nanking’s promising scheme to 
bring Manchuria peacefully within the 
Nationalist fold. 
Reaction in Great Britain 

The announcement ef the dispatch of 
our note to Nanking brought about the 
following series of questions and answers 
in the House of Commons: 


Lieutenant Commander Kenworthy asked 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he had any information with regard 
to the American note sent to the Chinese 
Nationalist Government, offering to begin 
negotiations for a new series of treaties and 
the withdrawal of the additional American 
troops sent last year; whether His Majesty's 
Government was invited by the American 
Government to join with it in these negotia- 
tions, and what steps he was taking to im- 
press on the Chinese people the friendly at- 
titude of His Majesty’s Government. 

Sir AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN: With the hon- 
orable and gallant member’s permission, I 
will circulate in the official report the text 
of the note from the United States Secretary 
of State which was addressed to the Na- 
tionalist Minister for Foreign Affairs on July 
25. The text of this note was communicated 
officially to His Majesty’s representative at 
Washington, but His Majesty’s Government 
was not invited to participate in the con- 
templated negotiations. As regards the last 


part of the honorable and gallant member’s 
question, I may say that, in our conversa- 
tion with various Nationalist leaders, every 
opportunity is taken both by His Majesty’s 
Minister at Peking and by myself to assure 
them of the friendly attitude and policy of 
His Majesty’s Government. 


I have reason 
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to believe that the attitude and policy of His 
Majesty’s Government, especially since the 
publication of our memorandum in December, 
1926, are now becoming increasingly appre- 
ciated both by the Chinese people and by the 
Nationalist authorities. 

Lieutenant Commander Kenworthy asked 
whether we should not have a better chance 
of settling the Nanking claims by recognizing 
the Nationalist Government. 

Sir AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: The honorable 
and gallant gentleman will observe that the 
Nationalist Government settled the Nanking 
incident with the United States Government 
before the United States Government pro- 
ceeded. 

Lieutenant Commander KENworTHY: I was 
making no sort of insinuation; I was making 
what I thought was a helpful suggestion. 
(Ironical laughter.) Is not the right honor- 
able gentleman aware that at the present mo- 
ment we are being made to look rather 
childish over this whole business, and, as 
usual, have backed the wrong horse? (Iron- 
ical laughter.) 


Commenting on the situation created 
by the dispatch of the Kellogg note and 
the conclusion of the treaty, the London 
Times said editorially : 


As regards the liquidation of the past it 
would indeed appear to be still sound policy 
to maintain some sort of international sol- 
idarity in the dealings of the powers with 
China—at any rate until it is seen whether 
the moderate elements, who are making a 
strong bid for power, definitely obtain the 
upper hand at Nanking. In the future, no 
doubt, with the removal of every vestige of 
restriction upon Chinese sovereignty, there 
will be no more occasion for common action 
by the powers in China than in any other 
country. There has never in fact been quite 
the whole-hearted co-operation between them 
which was hopefully recommended at Wash- 
ington; and the bubble of international uni- 
formity of policy floated in 1922 has now, 
in any case, been finally pricked by Wash- 
ington itself. The contents of Mr. Kellogg’s 
latest treaty are of less importance than the 
manner and the moment of its conclusion. 


Italian Comment 


Commenting on the signature of the 
tariff treaty between the United States 
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and China, the Corriere della Sera said 
that the Nationalist Government, instead 
of devoting itself to internal recon- 
struction, has tackled the less urgent and 
more delicate problem of foreign policy, 
which is the usual mistake of improvised 
governments seeking to establish their 
prestige. 

China [continued the journal] has with 
Italy positive and categorical engagements 
which cannot be simply denounced on the 
basis of a change of government or even 
of régime: 

These engagements are partly of a com- 
mercial nature, but also include those of a 
political nature which come within the field 
of the capitulations, the fundamental guaran- 
tees of an international character. Every- 
thing that can be changed in matters of 
trade and commercial treaties will certainly 
be examined in a friendly spirit, but it is 
logical that Italy should energetically chal- 
lenge the right of the Nanking Government 
to change from one day to another the status 
quo .. and the invitation to revise the 
treaties amounts to nothing but a one-sided 
denunciation to which we cannot agree. 


The Corrtere della Sera considers as 
absurd, from the international point of 
view, the possibility of having to negotiate 
on a new basis by renouncing in advance 
the rights already sanctioned under pre- 
ceding treaties, and says that the attitude 
of the powers in face of the Chinese de- 
nunciation of the treaties, that for nearly 
a century have guaranteed the security of 
foreigners and their commerce in China, 
can only be one of opposition. The aboli- 
tion of such treaty rights would imply 
a return to the closed state, in which the 
foreigner cannot establish himself or live 
or act, and this, in the opinion of the 
Corriere, would represent a grave step 
backwards in the history of the Asiastic 
world. “The truth of this is shown by 
the news, not only of attacks on Euro- 
peans but of arbitrary trials and illegal 
sentences damaging to Europeans on the 
part of Chinese pseudo-tribunais . . 
to which the immature step of the Nank- 
ing Government in abrogating the treaties 
will give dangerous encouragement.” 

The Turin Stampa considers that after 
the signature of the new United States- 
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Chinese Treaty the great European powers 
and Japan, which ought to maintain their 
privileges, will find themselves faced by a 
precedent which will be invoked by the 


Nanking Government as “an example 
which is opposed to what the Chinese call 
oppressive imperialism.” 


Revision Clauses of the Treaties 


The treaties which the Nanking Gov- 
ernment is now denouncing date, in some 
instances, as far back as 1842. They all 
have practially uniform provisions regard- 
ing revision. In the British Tientsin 
Treaty, the revision clause reads as fol- 
lows: 


It is agreed that either of the high con- 
tracting parties to this treaty may demand a 
further revision of the tariff and of the com- 
mercial articles of this treaty at the end of 
ten years; but if no demand be made on 
either side within six months after the end 
of the first ten years, then the tariff shall 
remain in force for ten years more, reckoned 
from the end of the preceding ten years; and 
so it shall be at the end of each successive 
ten years. 


The Japanese, Belgian, Danish, Span- 
ish, Portuguese, Italian, Peruvian, and 
Brazilian treaties with China all contain 
clauses similarly worded. The American 
Tientsin Treaty, contains no clause re- 
garding revision, but our 1844 Treaty, 
like the Swedish and Norwegian Treaty of 
1847, has a clause reading: 


When the present convention shall have 
definitely concluded it shall be obligatory on 
both powers and its provisions shall not be 
altered without grave cause; but inasmuch 
as the circumstances of the several ports 
of China open to foreign commerce are dif- 
ferent, experience may show that inconsider- 
able modifications are requisite in those 
parts which relate to commerce and naviga- 
tion, in which case the two governments will, 
at the expiration of 12 years from the date 
of said convention, treat amicably concerning 
the same by the means of suitable persons 
appointed to conduct such negotiations. 


Article 40 of the French Treaty of 1858 
provides for revision after 12 years on the 
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initiative of the French Government. It 
reads: 

Si dorénavant le Gouvernement de Sa 
Majesté l’Empereur des Francais jugeait 
convenable d’apporter des modifications a 
quelques-unes des clauses du présent Traité, 
il sera libre d’ouvrir, & cet effet, des négocia- 
tions avec le Gouvernement Chinois aprés un 
intervalle de 12 années révalues A partir de 
l’échange des Ratifications. 
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The Dutch Treaty of 1863 has no re- 
vision clause, but reserves the right of the 
Netherlands to participate in any revision 
of the tariff, a reservation further safe- 
guarded by a clearly worded most-favored- 
nation clause. A most-favored-nation 
clause appears also in the French and 
American treaties, as in the British and 
Japanese. 


INTERNATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
EDUCATION 


From the Report of the Proceedings of the Commis- 
sion on the International Implications of Educa- 
tion of the World Conference on International 
Justice, Held at Cleveland, Ohio 


May 7 to 11, 1928 


General Chairman, JonHn J. Ticert, United States Commissioner of Education; Secretary, 
James F. ABEL, Associate Specialist in Foreign Education. 


PROGRAM 


General Topic: “A practical program of edu- 
cation for the promotion of international 


good will.” 


Tuesday, May 8, 1928—10 a. m. to 12 m. 


Joun J. Ticert, United States Commissioner 
of Education, presiding. 

Topic: “The knowledge and activities de- 
signed for the promotion of international 
good will that the State can and may 
properly include in the curricula of 
the elementary, secondary, and normal 
schools.” 

“A brief survey of the activities carried on 
by public and private schools and the agen- 
cies related to the schools”—Dr. Joun J. 
TIGERT. 


“The programs in a State school system”— 
Hon. Joun L. Ciirtron, Director of Educa- 
tion of Ohio. 

“The public schools and international friend- 
ship”—Miss Cornetia Aparr, President of 
the National Education Association. 

Discussion: Dr. R. G. Jones, Superintendent 
of City Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Wednesday, May 9, 1928—10 a. m. to 12 m. 


Honorable Aucustus O. THomas, President 
of the World Federation of Education, 
presiding. 

Topic: “Constructive programs for the pro- 

motion of good will among nations, to be 


carried on by institutions of university 
rank.” 

Opening statement by the chairman. 

“The peculiar function of the university in 
promoting world peace’—Dr. Herpert A, 
Mittgr, Professor of Sociology, Ohio State 
University. 

“The cultural leadership of the university”— 
Dr. D. M. Soranpr, Associate General 
Manager of the United Church of Canada 
Publishing House. 

“A practical program of education for the 
promotion of international good will”—Dr. 
Georcr F. Zoox, President of the Univer- 
sity of Akron, Ohio. 

“The problem of the promotion of inter- 
national good will in the large State unl- 
versities’—LaWRrENcE D. Eapert, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Discussion: Dean WuuramM F. RvssELL, 
Lawrence D. EcBert, and CHARLOTTE 
REEvE CONOVER. 


Thursday, May 10, 1928—10 a. m. to 12 m. 


Joun J. Ticert, United States Commissioner 
of Education, presiding. 

Topic: “The field of activity for educational 
agencies allied to the school systems.” 

“The field of activity of the Junior Red Cross 
in aiding the establishment in the school 
systems of the nations of a practical pro- 
gram of education for the promotion of 
international good will’—Dr. H. B. Wi- 
son, National Director of the American 
Junior Red Cross. 
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“The activities of the World Federation of 
Education Associations’—Hon. AUGUSTUS 
O. THomaAs, President of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations. 

Discussion: Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs, President 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


Tuesday, May 8, 1928 


Topic: “The knowledge and activities de- 
signed for the promotion of international 
good will that the State can and may 
properly include im the _ curricula of 
the elementary, secondary, and normal 
schools.” 


JoHN J. Ticert, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, presiding. 

The session was called to order by the 
chairman at 10.00 o’clock in the Hotel Cleve- 
land. The chairman delivered the follow- 
ing opening address: 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE ACTIVITIES 
CARRIED ON BY PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS AND THE AGENCIES 
RELATED TO THE SCHOOLS 


By JoHN J. TIGERT 


United States Commissioner of Education 


In entering upon a series of discussions 
on a practical program of education for 
the promotion of international good will, 
it seems necessary, first, to have some ac- 
count of the activities in that direction 
that are now being carried on by our 
organized public and private schools and 
by the many agencies other than the 
schools that are closely connected with the 
work of our educational institutions. The 
announcements of this world conference 
and my acceptance of the chairmanship of 
the educational commission came such a 
short time ago that an exhaustive study 
could not be made. Nevertheless, the data 
available in the Bureau and elsewhere 
are sufficient to indicate in a general way 
the opportunities which the schools offer 
for giving the young people of the United 
States an understanding of the attitudes 
of mind and national policies included in 
the somewhat vague term “international 
good will,” of the part they have played 
in the history of mankind, and of the 
place they must of necessity take in the 
modern world. Moreover, I think we may 
confidently expect that an adequate pic- 
ture will soon be drawn by some one of 
our educators or students of education. 
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The Bureau of Education is preparing 
for publication a bulletin one part of 
which shows the amount and percentage 
of time given weekly in the elementary 
schools to the various subjects of instruc- 
tion. In the secondary school Professor 
Counts published a study in 1926 of the 
high-school curricula in fifteen representa- 
tive cities of the United States, which 
gives in detail the subjects of instruction 
in the secondary schools, and from that 
one may get a good idea of the extent to 
which the social science studies are made 
a part of the training of our high-school 
students and of the spirit in which those 
subjects are taught. The Bureau pub- 
lished in 1922 the number and per cent of 
students in public and private high schools 
pursuing each subject of study, and the 
data are now being gathered for a similar 
study. The American Association of 
Teachers’ Colleges published in 1927 a 
paper which includes a summary of the 
courses offered in 184 teacher-training in- 
stitutions, and this reviews the number 
and per cent of different titles of courses 
in the social studies. Professor Dollar- 
hide, of Pennsylvania, now has in process 
of preparation a thesis on the status of 
the social science studies in 200 of the 
larger universities of the United States. 
“American Universities and Colleges,” 
published recently by the American Coun- 
cil of Education, giving a splendid, broad 
view of the offerings of our higher institu- 
tions. Of the masters’ and doctors’ theses 
being prepared for the school year 1927-28 
a dozen or more deal directly with one 
phase or another of international rela- 
tions as they are taught in our schools. 
The data then for an adequate survey of 
our international attitudes as expressed in 
formal education are being gathered 
rapidly for one purpose or another. They 
need assembling and correlation, and en- 
couragement to some one person or group 
of persons to do so may properly fall 
within the scope of this commission. 

Educational participation in interna- 
tional relations may be classified broadly 
under two heads into organized instruc- 
tion given in the classes as a part of the 
regular curricula of the schools and extra- 
curricula activities carried on by the many 
organizations somewhat closely connected 
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with education, such as the international 
societies, scholarship and fellowship funds, 
and student organizations designed to 
foster the exchange of students and teach- 
ers, care for students in foreign lands, etc. 

For the main part of the training given 
to the students in our schools one turns 
naturally to the social sciences, history, 
geography, civics, sociology, psychology, 
economics, law, and kindred studies that 
deal with man’s relation to his fellowmen. 
In our elementary schools history, geog- 
raphy, and civics are taught in their 
simpler forms and deal generally with 
local, State, and national affairs, To 
these three subjects fourth-grade children 
give one-sixth of their school time, or 
about 344 hours a week; fifth-grade chil- 
dren give one-fifth of their time, or 4 
hours and 40 minutes; sixth and seventh 
grade children, about one-fourth of their 
time, or 514 hours weekly, and eighth- 
grade children, one-fifth of their time, or 
a little more than 4 hours weekly. As an 
example of what is being done in the 
elementary schools, I note that the geog- 
raphy course for fourth-grade children in 
Massachusetts provides for world geog- 
raphy as approached through child life 
and classifies the various peoples into 
highland, lowland, plains, and island 
peoples. It requires that at least two of 
the peoples under each type be studied, 
with much stress laid on picture study and 
child stories. This American child ap- 
proach to the Swiss children and their 
homeland or to the children of any other 
country and their homeland must, of 
course, lay the foundation for a better ap- 
preciation of the people of other countries 
and their national ideals. In short, no 
child need now complete the grade-school 
course without having had a fair introduc- 
tion into the world of mankind in which 
he must live and into the affairs of the 
nation of which he will probably be a 
citizen. 

As for organized instruction in our sec- 
ondary schools, we need go back no fur- 
ther than 1918 te the report of the Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of Second- 
ary Education made to the National 
Education Association. That report has 
had a very wide influence in the past dec- 
ade in shaping the course of secondary 
education in the United States. It named 
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the objectives of education to be health, 
command of fundamental processes, 
worthy home membership, vocation, 
citizenship, worthy use of leisure, and 
ethical character. Its recommendations 
on training for citizenship are in part: 


Civic education should develop in the in- 
dividual those qualities whereby he will act 
well his part as a member of neighborhood, 
town or city, State, and nation, and give him 
a basis for understanding international 
problems. 


While all subjects should contribute to 
good citizenship, the social studies—geog- 
raphy, history, civics, and economics—should 
have this as their dominant aim. Too fre- 
quently, however, does mere information, con- 
ventional in value and remote in its bear- 
ing, make up the content of the social stud- 
ies. History should so treat the growth of 
institutions that their present value may be 
appreciated. Geography should show the in- 
terdependence of men while it shows their 
common dependence on nature. Civics should 
concern itself less with constitutional ques- 
tions and remote governmental functions, and 
should direct attention to social agencies 
close at hand and to the informal activities 
of daily life that regard and seek the com- 
mon good. 

The work in English should kindle social 
ideals and give insight into social conditions 
and into personal character as related to 
these conditions. Hence the emphasis by the 
committee on English on the importance of 
a knowledge of social activities, social move- 
ments, and social needs on the part of the 
teacher of English. 


Civic education should consider other na- 
tions also. As a people we should try to 
understand their aspirations and ideals that 
we may deal more sympathetically and intel- 
ligently with the immigrant coming to our 
shores, and have a basis for a wiser and 
more sympathetic approach to international 
problems. Our pupils should learn that each 
nation, at least potentially, has something 
of worth to contribute to civilization and 
that humanity would be incomplete without 
that contribution. That means a study of 
specific nations, their achievements and pos- 
sibilities, not ignoring their limitations. 
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Such a study of dissimilar contributions in 
the light of the ideal of human brotherhood 
should help to establish a genuine interna- 
tionalism, free from sentimentality, founded 
on fact, and actually operative in the affairs 
of nations. 


The social studies have been growing 
steadily in importance in the secondary- 
school offerings for many years. In 1890 
about 27 per cent of public high-school 
students and 29 per cent of those in pri- 
vate high schools were studying history, 
and kindred subjects had little place in 
the schools. In 1922 over half the children 
in the public high schools and 63 per cent 
of those in private schools were in history 
courses of one kind or another and 19 per 
cent and 15 per cent, respectively, were 
in civics courses. At the same time 
sociology and economics were enrolling 
pupils in considerable numbers. Of the 
4,132,000 high-school students in 1926 it 
is reasonable to say that more than half 
were students of at least one course in his- 
tory, and of the total number of recitation 
hours required for graduation an average 
of 11.4 per cent are given to the social 
studies. Only English and industrial arts 
rank higher in this respect, the percent- 
ages for them being respectively 18.8 
and 12.4. 

Twenty-four of the States require one 
unit of history or social science for gradu- 
ation from high school; six require two 
units. 

Now as to the kind of offerings in the 
social sciences and the place which inter- 
national affairs have in them. An ex- 
amination of a few State courses of study 
selected more or less at random will be 
something of an indication of what we 
are doing in that specific field. The high- 
school course of study for Oregon gives 
the aims of the course in world history 
for the ninth grade as: 


A. Knowledge leading to understanding 
of recent and present world problems. 
B. Attitude of seeing institutions as 


changing rather than as permanent: knowl- 
edge of social movements and tendencies. 

C. Evaluation of opposing forces in the 
progress of civilization; for example, the 
conservative and the radical. 
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D. Intelligent view of the struggle for de- 
mocracy and of the forces opposing it; sig- 
nificance of strong leaders. 

E. Perception that no nation is isolated, 
and that world cooperation would lead to 
permanent peace. 

F. Desire to incorporate into our own 
civilization the spiritual and cultural values 
of other peoples. 


The outline of the course in modern 
history for the high schools of Texas in- 
cludes the following topics: 


1. The League of Nations. 
2. The Disarmament Conference. 
3. International Relations. 

The Hague Court. 

The Geneva Conference. 

The Saar Valley Dispute. 


The outline for the course in American 
history closes with these items: 


Give European background of the Great 
War; our effort to keep out, our rescurces, 
our service. Give fundaments of League of 
Nations. 

Show that America is no longer an iso- 
lated nation, but a part of the world move- 
ment. Viewpoint should be international 
as well as national. 


The high-school course in Indiana closes 
the outline of its course in history with— 


The third important phase in this period 
should constitute a careful study of the 
cause of the World War, its chief develop- 
ment in a military and scientific way, the 
Peace Conference at Versailles, the reception 
of the peace treaty at Washington, the radi- 
cal post-war developments in eastern Europe, 
and, finally, the present-day problems, both 
national and international. 


Junior high-school geography in West 
Virginia is intended to develop in the 
children the disposition and ability to 
understand— 


The contribution which West Virginia in- 
dustries make to the nation and the world. 

The contribution which the industries of 
the United States make to the world. 

That early methods of exchange developed 
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into our system of world-wide commercial 
relations. 

What other nations produce and with 
which nations we can trade most satisfac- 
torily. 

The characteristics and customs of the 
people with whom we must trade. 

That no nation can live alone and that 
a nation’s destiny will depend upon its atti- 
tude and methods in dealing with other 
nations. 

That America is an important member of 
the great family of nations and to appreciate 
her opportunities and obligations as such. 


The course in citizenship is intended 
to develop the disposition and ability to 
understand— 


The relation of our Government to that of 
other nations. 

The responsibilities and duties of this 
country as a member of the family of 
nations. 

How commerce and industry bring us in 
contact with other nations. 


We must not forget here the part that 
current-events courses have in our high 
schools. Half a dozen or more small 
periodicals intended for school use are 
now issued weekly or oftener to carry to 
the schoolroom the main occurrences of 
the present time. Few well-equipped high 
schools are without one or more such 
papers, as well as the larger current-events 
magazines published for the busy adult. 
Accounts of national and international 
events are carried daily into the school- 
room, and in this respect the schools gen- 
erally are free from the much-repeated 
adverse criticism that they are not in touch 
with life. 

Our universities and colleges also have 
taken up the social sciences, are offering a 
wealth of courses, and are requiring that 
a fair percentage of the semester hours 
necessary for graduation be given to social 
studies. For the bachelor degrees in either 
science or arts from one-eighth to one- 
tenth of the student’s credits must be in 
social studies; for the bachelor of educa- 
tion the requirement is on an average 13 
per cent. In commerce and pre-legal cur- 
ricula the percentages are respectively 44 
and 28. Three hundred of our higher in- 
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stitutions are teaching international law 
and related subjects to over 9,000 students. 

The University of Washington offers 45 
courses in history, 11 of which relate di- 
rectly to international affairs. Because 
of its situation on the Pacific coast, it has 
17 courses in oriental studies and 15 of 
them have a distinctly international bear- 
ing. Moreover, 10 of its courses in eco- 
nomics, 8 of those in political science, and 
5 of those in sociology are devoted to 
world aspects of the subjects treated. The 
departments of sociology and economics, 
political science, and history in the Uni- 
versity of Texas have at least 29 different 
courses that lead the students into under- 
standing and study of international 
affairs. These are merely two examples 
of what is going on in nearly every uni- 
versity and college in the United States 
in the way of organized instruction to ac- 
quaint our citizenry with world affairs. 

In reviewing so briefly the character 
rather than the amount of international 
training given our students we have thus 
far taken no note of the foreign-language 
studies and the indirect but obviously 
strong influence they have in this respect. 
Without attempting to give any statistical 
data as to the number of persons that are 
studying languages other than the mother 
tongue, it is sufficient to say that most 
language teachers believe that a course 
in a foreign language is poor indeed if it 
does not give the students an insight into 
the life, customs, and ideals of the foreign 
country as well as a fair reading or speak- 
ing knowledge of the tongue. Besides 
that, a most cursory survey of the uni- 
versity libraries in the United States 
show that we have here many priceless 
collections of manuscripts, books, gems, 
coins, pottery, and other material to give 
reality and directness to our teachings. 

Leaving now the field of organized in- 
struction in international relations and 
turning to the many extra-curricular ave- 
nues, still closely connected with the edu- 
cation systems, for intellectual coopera- 
tion among nations, we find a wonderful 
variety and extent of international con- 
tacts that have grown up in recent decades. 
Their chief characteristic is that they are 
not essentially an exotic, forced growth, 
but have developed so naturally and easily 
that they have attained much strength 
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without attracting any great amount of 
public attention. 

Late in the nineteenth century a gen- 
eral feeling among the educators of 
France, England, and Germany that mod- 
ern languages were not well taught in the 
schools led the educational authorities in 
those countries to work out a scheme of 
exchanging teachers so that French could 
be taught in the schools of England and 
Germany by teachers from France, and 
so on. This kind of exchange, not con- 
fined to language teachers, is being carried 
on regularly between the schools of the 
United States and other countries, but 
thus far it has been limited for the most 
part to the higher institutions. It would 
seem advisable to extend it to elementary 
and secondary teachers as well. 

The American Council of Education 
published a study some three years ago 
of the various organizations in the United 
States that have to do with international 
educational relations. About 114 were 
found at that time and several have come 
into existence since. Many of them under- 
take to foster the exchange of teachers and 
students and offer scholarships and fellow- 
ships of one kind or another. The oppor- 
tunities for American students to go 
abroad for training number well over 500 
annually and involve an expenditure of 
more than half a million dollars each year. 
A considerable number of scholarships are 
given to foreign students to spend one or 
more years in our universities. Each year 
a number (1,833 in 1927) of non-quota 
immigrant students come to the United 
States, and most of them eventually re- 
turn to their own countries carrying back 
with them a knowledge and appreciation 
of our national life. Columbia University 
reports more than 700 students that give 
foreign countries as their permanent resi- 
dence. They are divided among some 60 
different national groups. 

Summer schools for foreigners are be- 
ing conducted in many of the countries 
of Europe. The French summer courses 
offered at the Sorbonne include the 
French language and literature, uni- 
versity lectures on France of today, con- 
ducted visits, and an academic trip of two 
weeks. Their purpose is to teach both 
French and France in such a way as to 
give students from other countries some 
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insight into French civilization, its his- 
tory, and its present-day expression. This 
plan is characteristic of the continental 
summer schools for foreigners. They at- 
tract many young people, and one report 
that has come to the Bureau is to the 
effect that in 1926 about 361,000 students 
and teachers utilized this method of 
achieving their desire to study in Europe. 

Another plan for furthering proper in- 
ternational relations is to be found in the 
several international congresses that meet 
yearly. An incomplete calendar of them 
for July and August of 1928 lists ten 
such meetings. They will consider such 
matters as the protection of infaney, 
preparation for social service, secondary 
schools, the teaching of drawing and the 
applied arts, school films, and _inter- 
scholastic correspondence. In the British 
Empire the educational conferences held 
at stated intervals and attended by school 
men and women from all parts of the 
Empire are considered to be among the 
most valuable of the various movements 
undertaken to promote the unity of the 
empire. 

Science knows no national boundaries. 
No one country, but the entire world, owes 
a debt to such men as Pasteur, Lister, 
Walter Reed, Edison, Marconi, the Wright 
brothers, and other men and women who 
have contributed immeasurably to the 
advance of civilization. The national 
academies of science maintained by most 
of the countries of the world have among 
themselves a strong bond of fellowship 
that political disagreements among nations 
have for the most part entirely failed to 
weaken or break. Many of our school 
texts in science include enough of the his- 
tory of scientific advance to give proper 
recognition to the scientists of other coun- 
tries and to their achievements. At the 
centenary celebration of Franklin In- 
stitute in Philadelphia a few years ago 
the leaders of scientific thought assembled 
from many countries to confer for a week 
and to pay tribute to an institution that 
had been a leader for a century in the pro- 
motion of scientific research. 

No matter how the nations may dis- 
agree in their economical and _ political 
concerns, there is no lack of unity in re- 
gard to the subject of health or lack of 
cooperation in furthering health work 
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throughout the world. The health sec- 
tion of the League of Nations has always 
been harmonious and has actively pro- 
moted the study of hygiene. 

The Rockefeller Foundation in a recent 
year (1926) “aided the growth of four- 
teen medical schools in ten different coun- 
tries; maintained a modern medical school 
and teaching hospital in Peking; assisted 
the development of professional public- 
health training in fifteen institutions in 
twelve countries and in ten field stations 
in the United States and Europe; con- 
tributed to nurse-training schools in nine 
countries ; made surveys of 
health conditions, medical education, and 
nursing in thirty-one countries, and 
helped the League of Nations to conduct 
international study tours or exchanges for 
120 health officers from forty-eight coun- 
tries.” 

Much was done, internationally, for the 
health of school children in European 
countries immediately following the war, 
and this is still going on. Through the 
Commonwealth Fund training scholar- 
ships for use at home or in schools abroad 
have been furnished in Austria not only 
to physicians and nurses, but to teachers 
of health education and of physical educa- 
tion in public schools. In its model 
demonstration at Salzburg 7,658 children 
were examined physically last year with 
remedial attention, and health education 
was carried on in all schools, supplemented 
by lectures to teachers and the public, with 
brief courses for mothers and older girls. 
Similar model centers for school health 
work have also been started in other parts 
of Austria. 

Within the past year the representatives 
of a dozen or more foreign countries have 
consulted the United States Bureau of 
Education in regard to the promotion of 
school health work. 

Finally, it is plain that we have here 
in the United States both the opportuni- 
ties and the equipment for giving students 
intimate and correct knowledge of the 
peoples of other countries. Plainly, also, 
we are making considerable use of them. 
We have now to determine as well as we 
can whether we are using them in the 
best way possible and what more we can 
do through education to promote friendly 
international relations. 
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THE PROGRAMS IN A STATE SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 


By Hon. JoHn L. CLIFTON 


Director of Education of Ohio 


Director Clifton emphasized particu- 
larly that one of the most important steps 
in a State program is the training of 
teachers in ability to think of and deal 
with international relationships; to select 
well-graded material that will help the 
children to understand the peoples of 
other countries, and to keep their emo- 
tions under control when teaching the 
facts of international relations. The con- 
stant change in teaching personnel makes 
it difficult to supply the schools with 
teachers trained for and capable of doing 
this work. Second, he stressed the great 
advantage of first-hand contacts and the 
need for developing in the young folk 
now growing to maturity the desire to 
see other countries and know other peoples. 
Modern methods of transportation make it 
possible for those desires to be met. 
Finally, he expressed the hope that the 
question of international relations will be 
freed from partisan politics and studied 
and handled deliberately and judiciously. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND INTER- 
NATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 


By Cornetia S. ADAIR 


President of the National Education 
Association 


For many years—practically ever since 
the beginning of education—the schools 
have been unconsciously following a pro- 
gram which, carried to its natural con- 
clusions, will make for world friendship. 
When we teach the children in the kinder- 
garten the simple folk dances of other 
countries, when they crowd around the 
piano and sing their childish songs that 
are frequently new words to old melodies, 
when they look around the wall of the 
classroom and see pictures of children 
from other lands, they are acquiring a 
familiarity with these things that may 
well be made the basis of friendship. 
Those of us whose memories stretch back 
over the years can remember a series of 
books that were quite popular among 
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young people some forty or fifty years 
ago. Now few of us would be willing to 
endure the stilted phraseology of those 
books, but they were quite a step in ad- 
vance over children’s literature previously 
published. I refer to the Rollo books. 
You may remember how Rollo and his 
tutor traveled in foreign lands and how 
the tutor patiently answered Rollo’s many 
questions bringing out the history and 
characteristics of the people whose coun- 
tries they visited. In modern times these 
books have been superseded by many far 
more attractive children’s stories. There 
are the twins from Holland, Germany, 
Belgium, and Italy. There are stories of 
Hans Brinker and Heidi, and other 
charming books. A few days ago I saw a 
list issued by a certain library of twelve 
books which every boy and girl should 
read before the age of sixteen. Four of 
these books were by American authors 
in an American setting. The other eight 
were by foreign authors in foreign lands. 

As the boys and girls grow older there 
are many other contacts that we have un- 
consciously made for them in the realm of 
history, of geography, of music and of 
art. America is such a comparatively 
young nation that we have naturally 
wanted to give to our children a knowl- 
edge of the literature, art and music of 
other countries, the home lands of their 
parents, grandparents or great-grand- 
parents. Usually, the material that we 
put before our children is chosen because 
of its intrinsic value, the artistic work in 
the picture, the charm of the music, or 
the beauty of the story. Many stories 
that illustrate international friendship 
have been chosen not for that quality but 
for the sheer beauty of the idea within 
the story; for example, The Story of the 
Christ of the Andes is often read by the 
children in our schools. Where could 
there be a more beautiful illustration of 
the arbitration of an ancient hatred ? 

As I said, we have been unconsciously 
laying the foundation on which we may 
consciously work for the promotion of 
world friendship. Education is the only 
sure and permanent method of producing 
changes in civilization. For that reason 
the teachers of the country will be the 
most effective group in preventing preju- 
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dices, selfishness, undue boastfulness and 
pride on the part of the youth of the coun- 
try. They must see to it that in history 


and social studies truth is taught. They 
must advocate pacific settlements of dis- 
putes, arbitration instead of war. Teach- 
ers must be loyal to their respective coun- 
tries with a loyalty that does not view 
other nations with suspicion and distrust. 
Teachers must teach fairness to the for- 
eign-born now in residence, and from that 
lead to an appreciation of the good things 
in the country from which they come. 
They must encourage the study of current 
history making the most of our conquest 
of the air and of other inventions that 
are wiping out national and international 
boundary lines. 

In my travels up and down the country 
this year I have met with teachers and 
have gone to schools where these ideals 
for the teachers’ work are being actively 
carried out. Not long ago I attended a 
patriotic celebration in a school in a west- 
ern city. This celebration was a tradi- 
tional affair with the schools and had been 
carried on by the pupils of the sixth and 
seventh grades for more than twenty 
years. About 200 children were massed 
on the stage, singing and waving flags; 
they served as a background for the en- 
actment of various episodes in our his- 
tory. As I saw figures symbolizing sol- 
diers of the Revolution, of the war be- 
tween the States, of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, my heart stood still, for I 
feared that this patriotic demonstration 
stressed fighting for our country rather 
than living for it; but I wronged the 
pupils, teachers, and principal of that 
splendid school, for the celebration ended 
on the beautiful note of world friend- 
ship—friendship not only for the stranger 
who had come within our gates, but for 
those whom they had left in other lands. 
The pageant was a most wonderfully im- 
pressive spectacle. 

Not long ago one of the teachers in @ 
school whose attendance is largely foreign 
born was given a beautiful new map of 
the world. She decided to use this map 
to help build up within her class a respect 
for the countries from which the children 
came, so she asked each child to point out 
on the map the country from which his 
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father and mother had come. Soon the 
map was surrounded and eager fingers 
were pointing to many spots both in Eu- 
rope and Asia. The children were asked 
to tell the next morning what things their 
fathers’ countries had contributed to the 
United States. Naturally this produced 
a great deal of interest, not only among 
the children, but among the homes, and 
they brought in varied contributions. 
Then the class was formed into groups ac- 
cording to nationalities to decide which 
of these contributions from their parents’ 
countries were of most service to the 
United States. When the project was 
finished, the children of the school saw 
each other through different eyes. They 
looked with great respect on the little 
Italians whom they had heretofore classed 
as “wops.” Perhaps the proudest person 
in the group was the Turk, who alone and 
unassisted bore the honor of Turkey’s 
contributions to the beauty, comfort, and 
upbuilding of our country. 

A short time ago an editorial in 
Collier's Weekly told of an experiment 
which was being conducted in this great 
city of Cleveland—an experiment to re- 
move race prejudices by the discussion of 
method. “But,” you may say, “we have 
little difficulty in arousing pride in the 
achievement of the countries from which 
our more recent citizens have come, but 
how about awakening a spirit of friend- 
ship for the citizens of other countries 
among those who have been longer here?” 
To illustrate : 

I was reading a story the other day of 
a conversation between a young descend- 
ant of Jonathan Edwards and an elderly 
Irish American. This old gentleman was 
telling of his experience in coming to 
Connecticut from Ireland some seventy 
years before and of the difficulties he had 
met in making a place for himself among 
the native-born Americans. Then in the 
same breath he protested vigorously 
against allowing other immigrants to 
come into the country, using all manner 
of invectives concerning the more recent 
additions. 

It seems to me that our best means of 
promoting friendship between the pioneer 
American stock and the natives of other 
lands lies through the teaching of our 
social studies. How many teachers in 
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teaching the story of the Revolution re- 
member to say that the great liberal lead- 
ers in England fought our battles in 
parliament as bravely as our soldiers 
fought them at Bunker Hill and York- 
town, and that our fathers proclaimed 
their gratitude by dotting our map all 
over with Pittsfields, Chathams, Burkes, 
Barres, Craftons, Foxbars, and Conways? 

How much do we stress the interde- 
pendence of all nations? How fully do 
we realize this ourselves? The Welsh 
children were the first to broadcast a mes- 
sage of international friendship. In 
1922, through the courtesy of the British 
Postmaster General, and every year since 
it has been broadcast from the most 
powerful radio station in Great Britain. 
They said in part: 

We boys and girls of the principality of 
Wales and of Monmouthshire greet with a 
cheer the boys and girls of every country 
under the sun. 

Will you, millions of you, join in our 
prayer that God will bless the efforts of the 
good men and women of every race and peo- 
ple who are doing their best to settle the 
old quarrels without fighting? Then there 
will be no need for any of us, as we grow 
older, to show our pride for the country in 
which we were born by going out to hate and 
to kill each other. 


There was no answer either the first or 
second year. Then in increasing numbers 
distinguished officials replied. In 1925 
came the first answers from children. Our 
first reply went from the children of a 
New York City school. 

In 1926 the children of Sweden and 
Switzerland broadcast beautiful replies to 
the Welsh children. In both countries 
the message used was the result of compe- 
tition among the older children of the 
public schools to see who could write the 
best, the friendliest, message. 

Last year on Good Will Day, May 18, 
one of our normal schools sent out, 
through their respective Ministers of Edu- 
cation, a message to the teacher-training 
institutions in thirty different countries. 
It was: 

To those who in your normal schools are 
training to be teachers: 

On this World Good Will Day, May 18, 
1927, the teachers and students of the State 
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Normal Training School at Castleton, Ver- 
mont, United States of America, extend a 
hearty hand-grasp of greeting and of friend- 
ship to the students in your country who are 
training to be teachers. May we all recog- 
nize that as teachers we hold in our hands 
a priceless weapon, more powerful than any 
Damascus blade—a weapon jeweled with 
the hearts of little children, the men and 
women who will soon direct the affairs of 
our nation, a weapon that can break down 
national prejudices, that can unite the peo- 
ple of the world in the common interests of 
humanity. And may we feel that we, the 
teachers, shall have a powerful influence in 
bringing this about through directing aright 
the minds of little children, giving them 
thoughts of friendship, of love, and of good 
will for the children of other lands that can- 
not fail to foster and to shape similar senti- 
ments and attitudes as they come to man- 
hood and womanhood. 


Replies have been received from seven- 
teen different countries. Replies will be 
sent out this Good Will Day. 

There are many agencies outside of the 
schools that are helping us to develop this 
spirit of international friendship. No 
agency has done more for promoting 
friendship among the children than the 
Junior Red Cross. This work has been 
ably seconded by the International Bu- 
reau of Educational Correspondence at 
George Peabody College. In these days, 
when character education is receiving so 
large a share of the attention of educators 
all over the world, the work of the Char- 
acter Education Institute in Washington 
in translating into various languages the 
ten laws of the Children’s Morality Code 
is most noteworthy. The institute is 
sending the code into the elementary 
schools of the world with the idea of in- 
culcating a common code of morality in 
the hearts and minds of all children. 

The Federal Council of Churches cre- 
ated a most friendly spirit between the 
children of Japan and America by the 
interchange of friendship dolls. Their 
new project, the Mexican friendship 
school bags, will undoubtedly create as 
much interest. The inauguration by Miss 
Estelle Downing, Michigan State Normal 
School, of the idea of an international 
hope chest to contain posters, scrapbooks, 
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folk songs, and other international ma- 
terial has been most helpful in many com- 
munities. The work of the Pan American 
Union, the posters of child life issued by 
the Child Welfare Association, the annual 
World Hero Contests, the books on good 
will published by the National Council 
for the Prevention of War, and last, but 
not least, the work of the World Feder- 
ation of Education Associations—all of 
these agencies are most helpful to the 
teachers and the schools that realize the 
possibilities of world friendship among 
children. 

How can we awaken the educators all 
over this country to the opportunity that 
is theirs? Here and there we find indi- 
viduals who are doing a splendid piece of 
work, but their influence is limited in its 
scope. Three groups of people can be 
exceedingly helpful—first, the superin- 
tendents of the country. They are the 
class who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of preparing the curricula for our 
schools. Their influence behind a move- 
ment for world friendship would be in- 
calculable; for example, just suppose 
every superintendent in the United States 
requested every teacher to celebrate May 
18 as World Good Will Day, what an 
awakening in interest in world friendship 
would come, an awakening that would 
carry over to every other day in the school 
year. If the teachers of the country are 
to inculcate the feeling of world friend- 
ship in the hearts and minds of the chil- 
dren under their care, they must be not 
only aware of the need but have the 
knowledge necessary to correlate this idea 
with everyday work. 

It is one thing to tell the story of 
Hansel and Gretel. It is a greater thing 
to tell the story of Hansel and Gretel and 
awaken within the minds of the children 
an interest in and respect for the country 
in which that story has its setting. It is 
one thing to teach the trade relations of 
our country with South America. It is 
another thing to show how these relations 
are immediately affected by any disturb- 
ance of the friendship between the United 
States and South America. Take, for ex- 
ample, the recent effect of the trouble in 
Nicaragua upon our exports to South 
America. Teachers must be trained in 
this very interesting phase of their work. 
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For that reason the interest of the facul- 
ties of the normal schools and colleges of 
the various agencies for teacher training 
in service should be secured. A complete 
and workable course of study for elemen- 
tary, secondary, and normal schools on 
the promotion of world friendship 
through education has been worked out 
by the five committees of the Herman 
Jordan Peace Plan. This material has 
been published in the Toronto volume of 
the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations. If the educational authorities 
of the country are behind this movement, 
then the teachers and principals will be 
free to do the work. Behind every great 
movement we usually find public opinion. 
One of the pleasantest things that I have 
done this year was to appoint the mem- 
bers of the various committees of the Na- 
tional Education Association. I was most 
interested to find that our Committee on 
International Relations was perhaps the 
most popular committee. Educators 
everywhere are interested in international 
relations. I found out, too, that practi- 
cally every nation-wide organization was 
doing some international work. Among 
these were men’s and women’s luncheon 
clubs of various kinds, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the uni- 
versity clubs, and so on. Sometimes it is 
under the guise of Americanization work. 
For example: Not long ago the Lions 
Club of Rock Springs, Wyoming, held its 
international night, taking as its theme 
“Above all things, humanity.” One of 
the most striking parts of the program 
was the candle-lighting ceremony, when 
representatives of forty nations repeated 
each in his own language these words, “As 
light begets light, so love begets love the 
world around.” 

Addressing the gathering, Governor 
Emerson, the guest of honor, said: “I 
cannot speak the language of all the dif- 
ferent folks who are here, but I can smile 
at you in my language and you can smile 
right back in yours. That will constitute 
a big step toward that middle ground 
upon which to base both understanding 
and friendship.” Public opinion is be- 
hind the ideal of international friend- 
ship. Note the enormous growth in the 
number of international conferences. We 
formerly counted them by tens, now we 





count them by hundreds. An increasing 
number of magazines are carrying articles 
on the economic aspect of world cooper- 
ation. Business is awakening. 

I have tried to show that much is being 
done and can be done, especially in the 
lower grades, to inculcate world friend- 
ship through the media of material now 
in the curriculum, but the teacher must 
have the required knowledge and skill, 
must be fully aware of the objectives to 
be obtained. These objectives should be 
definitely stated in the teacher’s manual, 
together with suggestive material and 
many references. 

The same sort of things should be done 
in the upper grades. In addition, great 
care must be taken in the choice of text- 
books and in the avoidance of raising the 
question of racial antagonisms. The ob- 
servance of World Peace Day should be 
universal. International clubs should be 
formed and cooperation with outside agen- 
cies, such as the Junior Red Cross, should 
be encouraged. 

Normal schools and teachers’ colleges 
should have world friendship “orienta- 
tion” courses. Superintendents should 
provide similar courses in their teacher- 
training institutes. Travel both at home 
and abroad should be encouraged. 

It seems to me that the question is not 
so much what we shall put into the cur- 
ricula to promote world friendship, but 
how can we utilize the enormous amount 
of material already in the curricula. 
How can we make the whole teaching 
corps aware of their opportunity? 

H. G. Wells has said in his somewhat 
startling way, “Give me the schools and 
I will produce the millennium in fifty 
years.” What a challenge! 

At its annual convention last year the 
National Education Association reaf- 
firmed its oft-repeated pronouncement in 
favor of every legitimate means for pro- 
moting world peace and understanding 
among the peoples of the earth. Through 
the local, State and national group, affili- 
ated or allied with the National Edu- 
cation Association, it is possible to reach 
every teacher in the nation in a very short 
time. Our organization is committed to 
this work. I shall eagerly await the dis- 
cussions of this commission, so that I may 
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carry back to our Board of Directors sug- 
gestions of constructive work that we may 
undertake. 

DISCUSSION 


By Supt. R. G. JONES 


The discussion of education as applied 
to measures of peace has taken a very 
practical turn in this meeting, since Dr. 
Tigert has indicated that we may well 
first discover what agencies are already 
present to carry out training in public 
schools that will lend help to the cause of 
peace. It is herein indicated that quite 
a substantial mass of material in social- 
science work is now being presented in the 
schools, country wide. This indicates the 
extent of informational material, to- 
gether with its organization. 

Dr. Clifton feels it important that 
teachers shall be trained successfully to 
present such material in the course of in- 
struction. I am quite in accord with this 
representation. I wish, for my part in 
the discussion, to call attention to the fact 
that we are not wholly sure that the work 
in social science has been sufficiently ad- 
justed to convey the truth, and that the 
subject of history particularly should 
have very much further attention. 

I discussed history recently with Mr. 
John Clark, of the Clark Publishing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, which publishes 
histories, of a documentary basis, on the 
study of the Government, suitable for uni- 
versities and colleges. I was left with a 
very distinct impression that Mr. Clark 
believes our histories are quite idealistic, 
to express the matter modestly. It may 
be well for us to examine some of the 
pages of history and ascertain what the 
information would be if one had learned 
it as it is. May I again call attention to 
the fact that we are not quite sure that 
learning in the abstract from print is ever 
carried into effect? We are not sure that 
there is a very strong correlation between 
learning and performance. 

There is very much to be said for the 
need of character building, but the sole 
and seasoning process of developing char- 
acter is very important and has very much 
to do with what our teaching and learn- 
ing process shall be. So, if we think that 
we have served the cause of peace by oral 
instruction or by the reading of books, 
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perhaps we may be mistaken. How well 
Dr. Nansen pointed out in his speech last 
night that, morally, we are not perhaps 
very much more civilized than we were 
ages ago. However true that may be, 
the quantity of learning and understand- 
ing has increased. 

In commenting upon the thought ex- 
pressed by Dr. Clifton, I am sure that 
teachers will profit in large measure by 
special training in social science with a 
view to international good will. If teach- 
ers are soundly trained on documentary 
history, it will tend to put a stop to sur- 
plus idealistic talk which may pass for 
history. 

I am heartily in accord with the sug- 
gestion that Miss Adair has placed be- 
fore the committee in recommending that 
the children of our own country shall 
understand fully the lives of children of 
other countries. I believe I have no con- 
structive criticism to offer on this recom- 
mendation, even on the point of psy- 
chology. Such study and reading will, at 
least, make children conscious of the ne- 
cessity for knowledge of how others live. 

In conclusion, it is my judgment that 
our selection of material must be im- 
proved, our psychology of the learning 
process must be improved, and the extent 
of our information must be greatly in- 
creased if we are to make young people 
conscious of what the world thinks and 
why it acts as it does. This will provide 
for the understanding. I am, however, at 
a loss to know what will energize us, or 
anyone else, to performance beyond our 
selfish requirements. 


Wednesday, May 9, 1928 


Topic: “Constructive programs for the pro- 
motion of good will among nations, to be 
carried on by institutions of university 
rank.” 


Hon. Aucustus O. THOMAS presiding. 


The session was called to order by the 
chairman at 10:00 o’clock in the Hotel Cleve- 
land. 

Dr. THomas: The organization of these 
commissions is very fine because each is 
reasonably small, and that gives oppor- 
tunity for more intimate discussions of 
the subject at hand. I have always felt 
that if we could have our education meet- 
ings in the form of conferences; have the 


































subjects opened up, and then leave every 
one free to express himself, we could work 
out some definite things. For that rea- 
son this small group seems advantageous, 
and we have here persons who have al- 
ready thought seriously of the topic for 
discussion. 

This is virtually a continuation of the 
program of yesterday. The program to- 
morrow will close the series of meetings 
of the commission. The topic is “Con- 
structive programs for the promotion of 
good will among nations, to be carried on 
by institutions of university rank.” 

I presume that the university is the 
phase of education, or the institution 
which comes in contact with international 
life more directly than does any other 
particular phase of our school system. 
This arises from the fact that students 
are going from country to country for 
the purpose of studying people in their 
native lands, studying their history and 
their social backgrounds, and determining 
the direction and progress of the coun- 
try. 

The subject is to be opened this morn- 
ing by Prof. Herbert A. Miller, of the 
Ohio State University. 





A PROGRAM FOR INSTITUTIONS OF 
UNIVERSITY RANK 


By Dr. Herspert A. MILLER 


Professor of Sociology, Ohio State University 





The peculiar function of the university 
is the unbiased discovery and transmis- 
sion of scientific truth. Its influence is 
inevitably long run rather than imme- 
diate. Over and above this definite func- 
tion, however, is the fact that the uni- 
versity is composed of teachers and stu- 
dents whose human relationships are un- 
usually significant in world affairs. 

Considering this second fact first, we 
find that there already exists in most uni- 
versities a cosmopolitan aggregation of 
people which extends across national, reli- 
gious, and racial lines both in faculties 
and student bodies. The unconscious in- 
fluence of this situation is incalculable. 
The mere being together promotes good 
will. One time near the end of the war 
I was in a conference with Paderewski 
and there were present representatives 
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of very hostile nations neighboring Po- 
land. After shaking hands with them, 
Paderewski said, “Just being polite tends 
to smooth out difficulties.” 

Immediately after the Armistice, Presi- 
dent Masaryk of Czechoslovakia, who had 
for forty years been a university profes- 
sor, met a group of Americans in New 
York who asked him what America could 
do to help his country. They expected 
him to reply about the arrangement of 
loans, but his immediate answer was, 
“Establish international scholarships. 
For it is then that the students of the 
next generation of nations will understand 
each other.” He himself has lived up to 
his advice in a remarkable way. Not only 
has the Czechoslovak Government pro- 
vided several scholarships each year which 
have been enjoyed by Americans, but in 
the treatment of Russian refugee stu- 
dents the Czechoslovak Government en- 
gaged in the most remarkable educational 
enterprise in history. Not only was a 
complete Russian faculty, made up of 
refugee professors, established in the Uni- 
versity of Prague, but also full university 
expenses, including spending money, have 
been provided for many thousands of Rus- 
sian students in many of the institutions 
of higher learning in Czechoslovakia. 
The justification has been that in the 
future these Russians will have an under- 
standing which will be of fundamental 
benefit to both nations. 

This same principle has been recognized 
by all of our American universities, which 
in a much smaller way continuously give 
aid to many foreign students. This 
policy should be widely extended, both in 
the amount of money provided and in the 
number of students made welcome. Also 
our American universities should enter 
practical politics to the extent of seeing 
to it that all difficult barriers to the free 
movement of foreign students are re- 
moved. 

Our universities also freely invite for- 
eign professors to our _lectureships. 
Thanks to the activity of Dr. Duggan, 
this policy has been greatly increased in 
the last few years and it may be increased 
still further. There is no field of uni- 
versity interest that can be offended by 
genuine scholarship. 
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A couple of years ago I visited many 
universities in central and eastern Europe 
and Asia. They were in countries that 
had been at war with each other and with 
America. But everywhere there was the 
utmost cordiality based on the universal 
assumption that in science there is neither 
nationality nor religion. I was talking 
one time with the Grand Mufti of Jeru- 
salem, chosen head of the Mohammedan 
community because he was such a valiant 
opponent of the Zionist Jews. I said to 
him that the only way in these days to 
compete with the Jews is on the level of 
the Hebrew University in Palestine. He 
said that they knew it and had that year 
made a beginning toward a university in 
which, by the way, there is a Christian 
teacher. When he was charged with this, 
he replied, “So long as he is a good teacher 
what difference does it make?” He said 
further that “we are now well served by 
the American University at Beirut.” 
This is not only an American institution, 
but was founded by Presbyterians. When 
I arrived at Beirut, I found Moslems, 
Jews, and Christians together in perfect 
harmony. From the point of view of 
the object of this conference, I think that 
at the present moment the American Uni- 
versity at Beirut is the most important 
university in the world. 

This mere being together has an uncon- 
scious and inevitable influence, but in all 
our universities there are conscious efforts 
to accelerate this influence through inter- 
racial and international clubs. These 
have a mutual influence on their mem- 
bers and more or less influence on the 
whole university attitude. A larger num- 
ber of foreign students would increase 
this. Also, most of the groups of uni- 
versity students who go abroad during 
the vacation have as one of their motives 
the increase of understanding. This 
definite motive is very important, for a 
large proportion of the Americans who 
go abroad completely fail to enter sympa- 
thetically into the life of the countries 
which they visit. 

These incidental factors of personal 
relationships in the university, while they 
are of utmost importance, are after all 
merely incidental to the main object of a 
university. The business of the univer- 
sity is knowledge, and in this field there 
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are two lines of attack which are making 
for understanding. The first is an in- 
sistence on the critical assumption of 
social facts. This criticism has recently 
been popularized as “debunking,” and I 
am not sure that a large part of the actual 
work of university teaching is merely that 
of “debunking.” Most of our facts are 
out of focus and our attitudes and 
prejudices are perverse. The university 
should be fearless in this direction. In 
my opinion, however, the most important 
service the university can render in the 
direction of international good will and 
justice is as an agency for making us 
aware of the actual world in which we 
live. 

Most national attitudes are based on 
conditions that no longer exist, and the 
pathology of nationalism is of the same 
sort as the complexes which a child gets 
and which may be dissolved by explain- 
ing the origin. Exclusive patriotism is 
now as absurd as exclusive isolation with 
one’s family. One’s responsibility or 
affection for one’s family is not lessened 
by having civic interests, rather it is en- 
hanced, and it does not lessen one’s use- 
fulness to one’s community to recognize 
that one’s real interests are not confined 
to the community. There is no greater 
illusion than that of 100 per cent patriot- 
ism. Ten per cent is nearer the justifi- 
able facts and is quite enough to make 
useful citizens. But since this is so much 
misunderstood, and because there is so 
great political value in prejudice, it is 
part of the task of the university to make 
it cledr. 

In the natural sciences there is very 
little difficulty. The fact that Einstein 
was a German Jew has no influence on 
the validity of the law of relativity, and 
the fact that the principle of “conditioned 
response,” which is in constant use in our 
psychological thinking, was discovered by 
Pavlov, a Russian, is of no importance. 
Illustrations of this sort can be multiplied 
indefinitely. In fact, a professor from 
the University of Moscow only yesterday 
lectured at the Ohio State University on 
a mathematical problem, and not even the 
most rabid anti-Bolshevik would have 
thought of objecting. 

When we come to the social sciences. 
and fine arts, there is perhaps a little more- 
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difficulty. Right here the university may 
function more vigorously and effectively 
because its approach must always be essen- 
tially objective. 

Anthropology and social psychology are 
showing the essential basic similarity of 
people with respect to race and nation. 
Popular prejudice is directly opposed to 
these facts, and by the assumption of 
superiority of each of these groups the 
bitterest hostilities among them have been 
perpetuated. A number of pseudo-scien- 
tists have in recent years stimulated this 
prejudice, but genuine science points only 
in one direction, namely, that there are 
no essential reasons why people may not 
live together on terms of good will. 
These two approaches are acting very 
much like psycho-analysis in breaking 
down complexes. 

Even more important is the field of 
sconomics, in which our thinking and 
social organization has a genuine culture 
lag. It is in the economic field that com- 
petition leads to hostilities and most war 
is based on false economic premises. The 
late war proved the contention of Norman 
Angell that economically war is a “great 
illusion.” If we consider this from the 
point of view of capital, commerce, and 
labor, the facts show that the international 
relations are becoming more elemental 
than national inclusiveness. Not only 
does the investment of capital show its 
indifference to national frontiers, but 
banking is a genuine international enter- 
prise. In commerce and trade local in- 
terests are tied up with the most distant 
parts of the world. When the Mississippi 
flood occurred a year ago, the price of 
cotton in Egypt immediately went up. 
The price of wheat in North Dakota is 
immediately dependent on the market in 
Europe. Labor has for some years recog- 
nized its common interest across bound- 
aries. It is the business of the univer- 
sity to clarify the extent of the economic 
basis so as to break down the provincial 
attitudes which are only of political value. 

History, which has been used by most 
countries as an agency for the promotion 
of patriotism, is beginning to show that, 
instead of being divinely founded, most 
nations were conceived in injustice and 
born in corruption. Political science, 
sociology, ethics, and religion all are play- 
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ing a part in showing the unity of order, 
attitudes, codes, and ideals. 

In the fine arts, literature, drama, 
music, and painting are becoming as im- 
personal as natural science. The most 
popular dramatic art is coming out of 
Russia. Our music cannot for a moment 
be called American, except jazz, which is 
of negro origin and has been developed by 
the Jews. 

These purely academic functions which 
are the very core of the university can 
have an influence only in the future, but 
the universities must constantly be on 
guard lest selfish and chauvinistic inter- 
ests interfere with their proper function. 

To sum up: There are four ways in 
which the universities can promote good 
will: 

(1) By the conscious and unconscious 
association of cosmopolitan students. 

(2) By the interchange of professors. 

(3) By “debunking” the basis of hos- 
tility. 

(4) By making a scientific awareness 
of the interrelations and interdependence 
of modern society. 


THE CULTURAL LEADERSHIP OF THE 
UNIVERSITY 


By Rev. D. M. SoLanpr 


Associate General Manager of the United 
Church of Canada Publishing House 


Mr. Chairman, I feel at something of 
a disadvantage in entering upon this sub- 
ject after the rather comprehensive sur- 
vey just made by the first speaker. 

Wherever in history there is a period 
marked by vigorous reconstruction, we 
find a renewed faith in the possibilities 
of education. Plato made the ministry 
of education the pivot of the State. 
Democratic government is essentially gov- 
ernment by opinion, and unless all who 
take part in it are educated it cannot 
function wisely. The great ideals of jus- 
tice can only be understood and practiced 
among a people who are educated. It is 
therefore specially fitting to have a con- 
ference such as this to discuss the ways 
and means whereby the force of education 
can best be directed against that curious 
remainder of injustice that now, as part 
of our international relationships, is called 
war. 
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When that great world citizen, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, spoke those few vivid sen- 
tences, which have become one of the 
greatest literary heritages of the race, in 
dedication of the national cemetery at 
Gettysburg, he reaffirmed allegiance to the 
proposition that all men are created 
equal—that is, they should be regarded 
of equal status before the prevailing jus- 
tice of the land. Then he closed with 
those oft-repeated words, “This nation, 
under God, will have a new birth of free- 
dom, and government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, will not perish 
from the earth.” Let us change the word 
“nation” to that of “world” and our 
desire today is that “The world, under 
God, will have a new birth of freedom, 
and the government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, will not perish 
from the earth.” 

We wish a democratically expressed jus- 
tice to prevail through the whole world. 
We have advanced in our relationships so 
that we adjust our social, industrial, and 
political differences with but seldom hav- 
ing any inclination to kill our opponents. 
Why cannot this same spirit of justice 
prevail in our international relationships? 
Isn’t it strange that today, as in the time 
of Carlyle, we should still think of taking 
one group of citizens from one of our 
towns and marching them out to fight and 
to kill citizens from a similar town in an- 
other country, against whom they have 
no grudge, simply because, as Carlyle 
said, “their governors had failen out.” 
And yet such is the case. And to those 
of this generation the sad experiences of 
the Great War stand as a witness to the 
world’s lack of judgment. 

In 1913 no one thought that a world 
war was possible. Through freedom and 
civilization the sour, soiled, crooked old 
world was gradually getting rid of bullies 
and crooks and turning to the ways of 
decency and good nature. Then the war 
broke loose, and, as one writer puts it: 


In the pursuit of the vision—what 
vision?—ten millions fell in battle. Most, let 
us hope, fell asleep with merciful swiftness. 
Twenty millions were wounded. Many halt 
in our streets and scream in our hospitals 
still. Six millions were prisoners or miss- 
ing. God knows how they fared, how they 
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died. And all of these were of the best 
physical manhood of the nations. In Europe 
between six and nine millions of children 
were left fatherless. Their widowed moth- 
ers are five millions in number. Two mil- 
lion Armenians walked out into the desert 
to death. One would require to sink a Lusi- 
tania every day for seventy years to match 
the frightful human destruction of the Great 
War (Gen. T. H. Bliss in “What Really 
Happened at Paris,’ page 385). 


Ex-Premier Nitti, of Italy, said the 
losses of human life and property, great 
as they were, are small evils compared 
to the undermining of morals and the 
lowering of standards of culture and civi- 
lization. Expediency is the standard of 
the conduct of war, and falsehood is there- 
fore its native tongue. 

At this point we shall not argue whether 
international disputes can ever be settled 
without force. We know from experience, 
as Viscount Grey has suggested, that “the 
internal peace of any country depends 
upon the knowledge that force is avail- 
able to uphold law. . . The greater 
the consensus of opinion in any country 
that force should be used for this purpose, 
the less occasion there will be for the use 
of force, the more set and sure will be 
the internal peace of that country.” Lord 
Grey concludes this by stating that “so 
it is with the community of nations.” 
One is persuaded to believe that Viscount 
Grey is speaking in accordance with the 
verdict of history. The problem set for 
us today is to suggest some practical pro- 
gram to bring about world peace, or rather 
to extend the ideas of justice that we hold 
in our home relationships to our inter- 
national relationships. 

We are to discuss institutions of univer- 
sity standing. There is a saying that 
Mark Hopkins, or some mythical char- 
acter, at one end of a log and a student 
at the other constitute a university. A 
mother, a child, and a good book would 
qualify as a university along this line. 
By university training we become citizens 
of the world in the widest sense: 

To be at home in all lands and ages, to 
count Nature a familiar acquaintance and 
Art an intimate friend, to gain a standard 
for the appreciation of other men’s work 
and the criticism of your own, to carry the 
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keys of the world’s library in your pocket, 
and feel its resources behind you in what- 
ever task you undertake. 

To this definition let there be added 
remarks taken from an article by the 
president of the University of Michigan 
when he doubted whether we were succeed- 
ing in sending out our university students 
with “a sense of social humility and a 
knowledge of the need of lifelong serv- 
ice.” 

There is a growing uneasiness among 
our university leaders. Some are wonder- 
ing whether those great masses of build- 
ings housing thousands of students can 
be called universities from the highest 
standpoint. At the meeting of the World 
Federation of Education Associations held 
last August in Toronto, Canada, one of 
the leading educationists dropped the re- 
mark that to a great extent university 
education today was tending to bring the 
students “to know more and more about 
less and less.” This reference to the 
highly specialized form of our education 
seemed to irritate the educators very 
much, and one after another of them tried 
to explain the situation, but with very 
little success. The question is, Are such 
overspecialized, highly developed technical 
schools universities at all? Or are they 
merely training schools for a type of 
artisans ? 

One of the leading educationists of 
England, in speaking on this subject, 
states that during the last fifty years uni- 
versities, not in England alone, but 
throughout the world, have been under- 
going a steady process of dehumanization. 
And then he goes on to say that the spe- 
cial lines of study have obscured what he 
calls “the idea of the unity of knowl- 
edge,” which should lie at the back of all 
university training. It is that idealistic 
background of the unity of knowledge 
that gives to a university the right to be 
called a university, because with this in 
mind the student then can relate all 
knowledge he gains on various subjects to 
this unified ideal interpretation of life. 
Until he has this firmly grounded in his 
mind he is not a wise and safe individual 
to depend on as a means of bringing about 
world peace. 

However, our universities have to a 
more or less extent these ideals definitely 
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alive among those on the staff who have 
not bowed the knee to the Baal of mate- 
rialism, and it is to the leadership of these 
that we must look for the real inter- 
national spirit that we hope in the future 
will make for world peace. These are 
the men who understand the intellectual 
heritage of the past and thus can enter 
into the full possession of the kingdom 
of Truth, of Beauty, and of Goodness. 
These are the men of whom it can be 
said that education and peace are neces- 
sarily correlative; men who, possessing 
political or industrial or social power, will 
not allow injustice to prevail because it 
mars the eternal unity of their own lives; 
men who, understanding the delicate com- 
plexity of civilization and measuring it 
by their unity of knowledge, are careful 
of its mechanism and traditions. In 
every university there is a coterie of this 
type, and these are the ones to whom we 
have to appeal to form that atmosphere 
which will bring international justice 
into the same relationship to life as the 
justice between two neighbors on the 
same street. 

In attempting to suggest a construc- 
tive program for institutions of university 
rank for the bringing about of world 
peace, it would seem that such a result 
can be brought about only by indirect 
methods. We do not train for peace di- 
rectly, but we try to create that attitude 
of mind out of which world peace will 
naturally come. 

As we approach this we should remem- 
ber that the students entering the best 
European and British universities are 
almost two years further on than those 
entering the American and Canadian uni- 
versities, thus giving them a better 
grounding in the so-called cultural sub- 
jects. 

The great messages of literature know 
no national bond, and the university that 
does not bring the world’s best to her stu- 
dents is missing much. The teaching of 
history may become a broad, cultural sub- 
ject, establishing a community of thought, 
humility of judgment, and an attitude 
of kindly respect for other countries. It 
may, on the other hand, engender rancid 
patriotism and a pharisaic attitude to 
others. The teaching of this subject de- 
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serves the most earnest consideration in 
the problem of world peace. Through 
the studies of anthropology and ethnology 
we could learn of other races, and knowl- 
edge tends always to a kindly attitude. 
A careful study of the world’s advance- 
ment and the contribution each nation 
has made to the world’s progress would 
be helpful and humbling. In this con- 
nection the study of the forces which 
bring about the rise and fall of nations 
will greatly strengthen confidence in the 
spiritual forces of national life. 

Then there is the interchange of pro- 
fessors and students. Better acquaint- 
ance tends to better understanding. This 
program, charged with a fine idealistic 
content, should send students out who are 
real citizens of the world. 

The constant difficulty, however, with 
the idealistic background of culture as 
given in our universities is to have it 
carry on into adult life. Many of our 
university graduates, while in_ their 
courses, are men and women of high 
ideals, but when they come into actual 
touch with world conditions, instead of 
holding to that phrase, “My mind to me 
my kingdom is,” they change it to the 
common idea, “My mind to me my in- 
come is, and nothing more.” 

To be of any real use in this movement 
for world peace the universities must gen- 
erate enough idealistic power through 
their teaching of the great literatures, 
philosophies, and histories to carry on to 
the end of life in the minds of its grad- 
uates. The old Chinese universities have 
an odd attitude to this. They ask their 
graduates to return at the end of every 
three years and to rewrite their examina- 
tions or lose their degrees. This shows 
at least that they believe in the continu- 
ance of the process of education of their 
students. 

It is said, possibly with considerable 
truth, that the reason that Scotland to- 
day is practically free from religious fads 
is because in the parish schools, which 
are the same as our public schools, over 
80 per cent of the teachers are university 
graduates, living permanently in the com- 
munity and carrying the culture of the 
university into those communities. 

Following this, we find that in Eng- 
land, where, by the way, about 25 per 
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cent of the income of the people is going 
to pay war debts, a definite socialistic and 
unionistic movement was arising which 
gave great concern to the educational 
statesmen. After a careful survey of the 
situation by a strong government commis- 
sion, the decision arrived at was that the 
only way to meet these difficulties was 
through culture. A definite movement 
was organized whereby the great litera- 
tures of the world—and here let it be 
known that a book is not great because 
it is old, but it is old because it is great— 
might be made available to all the people, 
and through the extension of the county 
library system 98 per cent of the people 
in Britain are now within reach of such 
a service. 

Lord Haldane, who is the directing 
head of this movement, states that the 
aim in this adult education movement is 
to establish in every center of population 
the organized influence of the university. 
For into all these they are extending 
through lectures the idealistic influence of 
the universities. They say that “the pro- 
cess of education is to fit a man for life 
and in a civilized community to fit him 
for his place as a member of that com- 
munity. Education is an inseparable 
aspect of citizenship and should be uni- 
versal and lifelong.” Citizenship is de- 
fined as “the power to contribute one’s 
instructed judgment to the public good.” 
Democracy, we believe, can function only 
among an intelligent population, and 
therefore we believe that the thoughtful- 
ness of the cultured mind should be the 
mark of citizenship and service to the 
community should be his watchword. 
All these ideals should be constantly fed 
from our great university centers. 

It was indeed significant that last year 
when Premier Baldwin was touring in 
America he spoke at almost every center 
regarding the necessity of this cultural 
background in the life of the nation. 

The subject set for us is to deal with 
institutions of university standing. One 
can hardly refuse university standing 
from the standpoint of idealistic influence 
to such institutions as the Danish folk 
high schools. These are schools for life 
to which the older come and are sent back 
with greater inner joy, greater love for 
country, greater appreciation for a high 
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and more ideal conception of life. They 
study without textbook or notebook the 
mother tongue, history, philosophy, litera- 
ture, agricultural economics, singing, and 
the Bible. They take no degrees. Their 
preparation is only to prepare them for 
life. Their motto is “that the culture of 
the mind must precede the efficient cul- 
ture of the soil.” They believe that the 
nation carries on this cultural background. 
Professor Lindemann, in visiting this 
country shortly after the war, said re- 
garding Denmark: 


Here I came into contact with a civiliza- 
tion which by sheer contrast with hate-rid- 
den Europe seemed like a cultural oasis in 
the desert of nationalism. Beneath the 
easily recognizable distinctions of Danish 
life one finds an educational ferment such 
as motivates no other people in the world. 
Adult education, one begins to learn, after 
prolonged observation, has not only changed 
citizens from illiteracy to literacy, but it 
has rebuilt the total structures of life’s 
values. 


It is a spirit like this with which we 
wish to permeate the whole body politic. 

The World Federation of Education As- 
sociations passed this resolution at its 
last world conference on peace: 


Whereas the peace and happiness of the 
world depends largely on education; and 

Whereas one of the most important means 
of education is that of the reading of the 
great literatures of the world (this includes 
music, art, and drama); and 

Whereas these great literatures have in 
them those correctives as to the values of 
life which are needed to build up permanent 
communities of intelligent and happy peo- 
ple, which tend to strengthen the intellect- 
ual and spiritual qualities of character, and 
which keep alive with growing force, as 
citizens become older, the great ideals of 
honor, truth, and justice, on which ideals 
alone contented community life, national 
democratic life, and world peace must finally 
depend; and 

Whereas such a selection of literature is 
being constantly made more difficult by the 
increasing number of papers, magazines, 
and books of doubtful and mediocre char- 
acter-building value which are being printed: 
Therefore be it resolved, That we, the 


World Federation of Education Associations, 
do advise the organizations herewith affili- 
ated to consider ways and means whereby 
the adult citizens of their constituencies may 
be encouraged to continue their education 
throughout life by 


I. Making the great literatures of the 
world easily available to all adult citizens 
in both country and city districts. 


II. By making provision for the advisory 
guidance of the reading of their adult citi- 
zens. 


That through the messages of the great 
literatures of the world there may be dif- 
fused throughout every country and in every 
section of society those ideals which will 
vitally mold the lives of their citizens, en- 
kindle their imaginations, widen their in- 
terests and sympathies, and by the continu- 
ing process of education give them an in- 
exhaustible source of happiness and thus 
help to bring, by mutual sympathy and re- 
sponsibility, a world peace based on the 
great principles of honor, truth, and justice. 


Here again you have a great world- 
wide organization depending on _ the 
idealistic background for world peace. 
The inspiration for this must come from 
our universities and be of such a char- 
acter as to extend to the end of the road 
of life in all nations. 

In all this national pride will not be 
lessened, but fuller knowledge will deepen 
the bonds of respect. Let us be done 
with private diplomacy, and even consider 
the possibilities of a federation of nations 
as a federation of the States of this great 
Republic, with a mutual respect that 
comes from knowledge, with no bound- 
aries which require passports, and with 
trade as free the world over as it is be- 
tween the States of a republic. Let us 
put first things first. Let the great prin- 
ciples of Beauty, Goodness, and Truth 
permeate and control all our relationships, 
and let evenhanded justice be given be- 
tween nations as within nations today. 
Let us go on 


’Till the war-drum throbs no longer, 

And the battle-flags are furled, 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federation 
of the World! 
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A PRACTICAL PROGRAM OF EDUCA- 
TION FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL 


By Dr. GrorcE F. Zook 
President of the University of Akron 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND FRrienps: Nat- 
urally I am more at a disadvantage than 
the second speaker was in endeavoring to 
place before you any new ideas. 

Peace is an ideal the attainment of 
which in domestic or international affairs 
depends on three things: (1) information 
as to international problems and difficul- 
ties; (2) the character and completeness 
of the political machinery which is estab- 
lished to solve them; (3) the spirit of 
fairness and unselfishness which pervades 
those who deal with them. Inasmuch as 
the material advancement of the world 
and the happiness of all its citizens, even 
to the remotest parts of the earth, are 
bound up in the attainment of this ideal, 
it is indeed fitting that we who represent 
the higher educational institutions, from 
which leadership in the whole field of 
education is expected to spring, should 
concern ourselves deeply with the subject 
of this conference. 

The attainment of peace is a matter of 
popular will. No matter whether the 
form of government be democratic, rep- 
resentative, monarchic, or that of a dicta- 
tor, the actual issue of international war 
or peace, in these days of quick communi- 
cation and widespread popular informa- 
tion, is determined as never before, in 
every great civilized country of the world, 
by the democratic expression of opinion 
of all the people, rather than by the whims 
of their rulers or even the deliberate judg- 
ments of their chosen representatives. 
Therefore, the problem of peace or war, 
so far as the schools and colleges are con- 
cerned, is not merely a matter of acquaint- 
ing the chosen few with the causes of 
international] difficulties, with the political 
machinery for effecting peace, and with 
the proper zeal for so commendable an 
ideal. The education of political leaders 


in international affairs is no longer suffi- 
cient; peace and war touch the deepest 
interests of the whole people, and they 
will settle the issue of peace or war in 
the future, without much consultation 
with their rulers or representatives, on 
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the basis of such information and impres- 
sions as they may possess concerning the 
issues involved. The attainment of inter- 
national peace, therefore, confronts the 
schools and colleges, as never before in 
the world’s history, as a solemn obliga- 
tion. 

And now as to the contribution of the 
universities and colleges in effecting the 
first of these means for the promotion 
of international good will, namely, the 
spreading abroad of information as to 
international problems and difficulties. 
In this realm our higher institutions seem 
most at home. Already, indeed, they have 
performed their function exceedingly 
well. They have, for example, been most 
diligent in searching out and setting 
forth at great length the causes of inter- 
national conflicts. We understand today, 
for example, that the Anglo-Dutch War 
of 1664-’7 had its beginning in the rival- 
ries of slave traders on the West African 
coast. We know now, as we did not for 
many years, that underlying economic 
difficulties were the real cause of the 
American Revolution and not the popular 
slogan, “No taxation without representa- 
tion.” The struggle for the markets of 
the world accounts in no small part for 
the world conflict which ended only a de- 
cade ago. Our knowledge, therefore, con- 
cerning the basic causes of all our mod- 
ern wars has been traced out with metic- 
ulous care. Indeed, a great army of his- 
torians, imbued with peculiar zeal for the 
truth, have been exceedingly busy, in the 
classroom and through well documented 
books, in expounding the causes, the cas- 
ualties, and the deplorable results of one 
war after the other. So, too, for example, 
have they pictured the sunshine of the 
golden age of the Antonines in Roman 
history and the Era of Good Feeling in 
the United States. We have had every 
opportunity through history to know the 
miseries of war and the satisfactions of 
peace. 

In a similar way the economists and 
the sociologists of the present age have 
been busy as never before in searching out 
and setting forth the detailed effects on 
society of each major economic and social 
change, including such world calamities 
as the late war. We know a great deal 
more than ever before concerning the 
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price of war in the loss of human lives 
and the waste of material resources. 

All these services of the historian, the 
economist, and the sociologist, which con- 
stitute a very large part of the world’s 
information and knowledge as to the grief 
of war and the virtues of peace, are very 
largely the contribution of the colleges 
and universities. A great army of patient 
men and women, most of whom have been 
or now are attached to the teaching staffs 
of the higher institutions, have gladly 
contributed of their spare time to search 
out and evaluate this information. While 
others are now frequently engaged in 
these efforts, the world little knows or 
appreciates how much it owes to the 
humble college professor for his services 
as the discoverer and teacher of accurate 
and unbiased information relative to in- 
ternational difficulties, both past and pres- 
ent. 

Knowledge is power. Armed with ac- 
curate insight into the world’s problems, 
both the college professor and his pupils 
have gone forth from the classrooms to 
serve the country as peacemakers in or- 
ganizations devoted to the peace ideal, 
in the halls of Congress, and even in the 
White House. We owe, therefore, a great 
debt of gratitude to the college professor 
for his invaluable services to the cause 
of peace through his devotion to the dis- 
covery and promulgation of the truth. 

What more, therefore. in the realm of 
spreading abroad accurate information re- 
mains to be done in the universities and 
colleges? Evidently a great deal. So 
far we have reached only the select few, 
the college students, and although they 
will doubtless in most instances be the 
leaders of future public opinion, yet, 
until we reach an even larger proportion 
of our population with the information 
that is contained in college courses in his- 
tory, economics, and sociology, we can 
never depend upon public opinion to be 
sufficiently intelligent to resist the 
ignorant rantings of the demagogue and 
the misrepresentations of the self-ap- 
pointed arch patriot. 

Let us refer for a moment to the con- 
ditions immediately following the out- 
break of the World War. Europe got it- 
self into a war which the United States 
entered three years later. From the be- 





ginning to the close, there was a frantic 
effort in this country to find out why 
Europe was having a war. College pro- 
fessors of history, one of which I hap- 
pened to be at the time, were engaged 
in the rather ridiculous business of lec- 
turing from town to town, writing long 
articles for the newspapers and magazines 
and later organizing special courses for 
the 8. A. T. C. on the causes of the World 
War. In other words, we first got into 
the war and then, as a people, proceeded 
to find out the details of why we were in 
it and why the thing got started in 
Europe in the first place. Perhaps this 
procedure was more or less natural, but, 
after all, it would seem to have been pref- 
erable for our people as a whole, not 
merely our professors of history, to have 
had much more accurate and extended in- 
formation as to the international situa- 
tion leading up to the war itself. Had 
this been the case throughout the world; 
had there been, as Bismarck once re- 
marked, “the fresh air of public criti- 
cism,” based on extended knowledge of 
the international situation, it is not too 
much to hope that so great a world catas- 
trophe might have been avoided. 

This is the task of the colleges and uni- 
versities at this moment. Everywhere, 
among a host of other subjects, courses in 
history, economics, and sociology should 
be offered not merely to college students, 
but also to the adult population, in every 
corner of the several States in the Union, 
in order that people may have the oppor- 
tunity to keep constantly abreast of inter- 
national affairs and to familiarize them- 
selves with the trend of international 
events before, rather than after, a great 
conflict is begun. Armed with widespread 
information as to these matters, gained 
through extension classes, correspondence 
courses, public addresses, the radio, etc., 
there is good reason to believe we may 
be a long way toward attaining our ideal 
of permanent peace. When the people— 
a larger proportion of them—know the 
causes and results of international con- 
flicts, they can be depended on to find a 
way of avoiding them. 

Coming now to the second point, 
namely, the organization of and instruc- 
tion in international machinery for effect- 
ing the peace ideal. Here, again, the 
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contribution of the universities and col- 
leges has been exceedingly noteworthy. 
One has only to recall the names of David 
Starr Jordan, Manley O. Hudson, John 
Bassett Moore, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
James Brown Scott, Leo S. Rowe, Charles 
E. Hughes, Woodrow Wilson, and a whole 
host of other familiar names to realize 
what a remarkable contribution to inter- 
national law and international organiza- 
tion has been made by men who are not 
only the product of, but who are or have 
been attached to the teaching staffs of 
American universities. It is indeed im- 
possible to conceive that the machinery 
of international law and organization 
would be anywhere nearly so well de- 
veloped as it is, were it not for the patient 
and untiring efforts of this group of men 
who have devoted themselves to this ob- 
jective. 

What more can the colleges and uni- 
versities do in this direction than has 
been done? The number of professors of 
political science who engage in this work 
will always be considerably smaller than 
the number who search out and teach 
the truth relative to the world’s problems 
and difficulties. The makers of inter- 
national law and organization are there- 
fore a chosen few whose energies and 
talents should be conserved to the best 
possible advantage. Furthermore, we are 
as yet only emerging from the stage of 
groping about in a variety of directions 
for practical machinery for the settle- 
ment of international difficulties. For 
these reasons it is exceedingly important 
that men whose interests or special abili- 
ties run in this particular direction should 
have unusual freedom to participate in 
international conferences for the formula- 
tion of international law and in the de- 
velopment of international organizations. 
Universities and colleges could render no 
more important service in attaining the 
peace ideal than to grant such men fre- 
quent leaves of absence from their teach- 
ing work in order to participate in these 
activities. Not only will this contribu- 
tion of service mean much to the promo- 
tion of the cause itself, but it will enable 
such men to present the problems in- 
volved, and the degree of success attained 
in solving them, with vigor and convic- 
tion. 
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There remains here, as in the field of 
history and economics, the problem of 
getting this information to a larger pro- 
portion of the student body than is now 
reached and to the general public. It 
seems clear that every graduate of a 
higher institution, in whatever course of 
study he may pursue, should at some point 
be given the opportunity to familiarize 
himself with this field of work. At the 
present time we are turning out alto- 
gether too many graduates of technical, 
professional, and even liberal arts cur- 
ricula who are not at all well prepared 
to undertake their obligations of citizen- 
ship intelligently, including citizenship in 
the world community. Furthermore, we 
should, through extension classes and 
other similar means, zealously spread this 
information to the largest possible pro- 
portion of the adult population, most of 
which cannot now evaluate properly even 
the slight attention which American news- 
papers devote to the work of international 
courts, the League of Nations, and other 
peace organizations. 

There remains what, after all, is the 
most important part of the program of 
promoting international good will. Inter- 
national law is a matter of the last few 
centuries. International organization in 
the modern sense is the product of the 
last two generations. The contributions 
of the economist and especially the his- 
torian toward popular knowledge of inter- 
national problems reaches back into the 
centuries. In all these aspects we have 
made truly remarkable progress, partic- 
ularly in the last half century. But 
underlying them and stretching back 
through all time has been the aspiration 
and the attempt of mankind to develop 
the spirit of brothely love among individ- 
uals, groups, and nations. Occasionally, 
in a fit of pessimism, we doubt that we 
have made much progress toward the at- 
tainment of the Christian ideal, and we 
know, of course, that men are not saved 
by their knowledge nor politics, whether 
domestic or international, made effective 
through the excellence of human ma- 
chinery. Consequently we shall doubtless 
agree with a recent statement from Mr. 
Hughes in answer to the question, “How 
shall we promote international good will? 
By getting rid of particular contro- 
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versies? Certainly, so far as possible. 
But it is friendship which makes this 
easy.” 

The promotion of friendship and good 
will among nations as an abstract virtue 
is indeed a difficult problem. We trans- 
mit physical features and characteristics 
from one generation to another, but no 
means has yet been found by which the 
virtues of previous generations may be 
passed on intact to those which succeed. 
Exactly as is true with individuals, every 
generation must learn anew, sometimes 
through bitter personal experience, the 
wages of sin and the rewards of inter- 
national good will. Therefore we must 
be forever teaching the rising genera- 
tion in all countries the ideal of inter- 
national friendship in such a way as to 
make it both attractive and meaningful. 

In all these things what can the col- 
leges and universities do? Doubtless 
there is much that we can do. In the 
first place, we should remember that we 
have young men and young women at the 
very time in their lives when they are 
most impressionable and when their sense 
of idealism is most easily awakened and 
developed. We should take every possible 
advantage of this situation. 

Obviously the classroom presents the 
first opportunity. The American col- 
lege professor of the social sciences has, 
however, been so thoroughly devoted to 
the discovery and teaching of objective 
facts and so modest about using his func- 
tion to influence student opinions that 
he has not always had time to pause for 
comment on the significance of these facts. 
As a result, our classrooms all too often 
suffer from a mass of undigested detailed 
information which is handed out in rou- 
tine fashion through lecture and textbook. 
The student returns the compliment in 
like fashion. Neither his imagination 
nor his ideals are necessarily awakened 
by the process. It seems to me very 
clear that we should be forever endeavor- 
ing to improve our teaching staffs through 
the addition of men and women who are 
not only scholarly but who will interpret 
and inspire. Ultimately we cannot evade 
our responsibility, nor should we attempt 
to do so, to make better men and women 
of our students. The classroom in his- 
tory, economics, and political science pre- 


sents an unusual incidental opportunity 
for the creation of the proper inter- 
national ideals without making such in- 
struction either offensive or excessive. 

There are, too, opportunities for the 
introduction of course in international 
ethics, such as are now offered at the 
University of Wisconsin. The courses in 
Bible and religion, which exist at nearly 
every denominational college in the coun- 
try, may very well be used for incidental 
instruction in international good will. 

There yet remains the obligation of 
the college and universities, wherever they 
exist and under whatever auspices, for 
extension instruction along all these lines 
throughout the constituency from which 
the institution draws its students. The 
higher institutions should be centers of 
lofty ideals in matters international which 
may be drawn on freely for popular in- 
spiration and guidance. 

In some respects so-called extra-curric- 
ular student organizations, devoted in 
whole or in part to the peace ideal, have 
been more effective than the classrooms. 
The students themselves have full rein 
to indulge in their favorite pastime of 
initiating and developing another organ- 
ization. As always, they learn better 
through participation. Even the faculty 
advisers feel far greater freedom in ex- 
pressing their convictions in some such 
organization. An excellent example of 
this type of organization is the cosmopoli- 
tan clubs, which for a quarter of a cen- 
tury have flourished in a number of in- 
stitutions and in which many an Ameri- 
can college graduate has received a perma- 
nent inspiration toward international 
friendship. 

While there may be some hesitation on 
the part of college administrators and 
teachers in using the classroom for peace 
propaganda purposes, there should be 
none whatever in connection with such 
extra-curricular student organizations. 
Whether our institutions be publicly or 
privately controlled, we cannot escape the 
demand, often to the extent of an undue 
shifting of responsibility from the home 
and the church to the schools and col- 
leges, that we somehow instill proper 
ideals of love and fellow service in the 
minds and hearts of our students. While 


I am fully convinced that the schools and 
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higher institutions are being expected to 
bear too large a share of this obligation, 
nevertheless I am very clear that every 
college teacher may reasonably be ex- 
pected to participate actively in organiza- 
tions devoted to civic righteousness, in- 
cluding those which are interested in the 
promotion of international good will. In 
every college or university, therefore, 
there should be one or more strong 
student organization, with competent 
faculty advisers, which devotes itself in 
whole or in part to the peace objective. 

So much for the triple program of 
effective peace instruction and inspiration 
to be carried out in our universities and 
colleges. I have not suggested a program 
filled with novelty and striking features. 
Such appeals are likely to be ephemeral. 
Let us realize that we have before us a 
task which stretches out through all 
time—a task, indeed, which requires the 
patient service of faithful teachers in all 
countries and under every condition of 
living. It is particularly necessary, there- 
fore, that there should be flowing into 
the channels of the educational system a 
constant stream of suggestion and inspira- 
tion to promote the peace ideal. While it 
is not at all necessary to agree with the 
details of the plan which won for Chan- 
cellor David Starr Jordan the Herman 
Prize of $25,000, three years ago, yet the 
plan contains one central thought to 
which we should give our most serious 
consideration, namely, the appointment of 
a committee or committees by some prom- 
inent international organization with 
sufficient funds to formulate new mate- 
rials suited to classroom use and con- 
stantly to inspire teachers and students 
to devise new ways of promoting the 
spirit of international good will. With 
such an inexhaustible spring of informa- 
tion and inspiration to supplement their 
own facilities, the universities will add 
new laurels to their already brilliant con- 
tribution of the past in the interest of 
brotherly love among the nations of the 
earth. 

Finally, let us not underestimate our 
possibilities as peacemakers. As has been 


remarked, David Starr Jordan was “wise 
enough to build his house of enduring 
peace on a rock—the spirit of inter- 
national amity developed in children and 
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youth through mutual understanding.” 
It is the privilege of those of us who are 
interested on this section of the Confer- 
ence to guide these young people into this 
promised land. We ourselves, in our gen- 
eration, were not wise enough or suffi- 
ciently zealous in the good cause to avoid 
the most terrible international conflict 
in all human history, but we can in a 
measure make up for our own shortcom- 
ings by inspiring those who sit under our 
instruction to attain that new and higher 
level of international good will which will 
forever render impossible a recurrence of 
the barbarism of international war. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PROMOTION 
OF INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL IN 
THE LARGE STATE UNIVERSITY 


By LAWRENCE D. EeBERt 
Uniwersity of Illinois 


In making a brief survey of this prob- 
lem I concluded it best to start out by 
trying to discover what factors for the 
promotion of international good will are 
already at work in a given large State 
university. Having found at least a few 
of these, the next step seemed to be to 
attempt to evaluate these factors, observ- 
ing their shortcomings and the nature of 
the obstacles which led to them. The 
third step which remained to be taken 
was to draw up a few suggestions which 
it is hoped are not merely academic or 
dependent upon some vague and unreal 
hypothesis, but rather capable of adoption 
and, if adopted, full of possibility for the 
promotion of good will among nations in 
so far as that is possible in the university. 

In examining the factors in a univer- 
sity which make for the promotion of 
international good will and peace among 
nations, two seem to stand out particu- 
larly. The first is the réle played by the 
faculty; the second is the réle played by 
student and other organizations. Per- 
haps the two most important functions 
of professors are teaching and research. 
Most large State universities give many 
courses which deal with subjects full of 
opportunity for producing international 
good will and friendship—courses in in- 
ternational law and relations, interna- 
tional organizations, American foreign 
policy, contemporary world politics, com- 
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parative European governments, and pub- 
lic opinion, to name only a few of those 
given by the political science departments 
alone. Certain covrses in history, eco- 
nomics, and sociology also offer the stu- 
dent an opportunity to get acquainted 
with other nations and the problems of 
international law and relations. 

Another fundamental objective of the 
university professor is research. Through 
experiments in physiology, psychology, 
sociology, and related fields, we are daily 
learning more about the way man acts in 
given circumstances—invaluable data, in 
view of the fact that the basic element in 
all human affairs is naturally enough 
man himself. Much research has also 
been done by historians and others on 
the causes, nature, and effects of different 
wars, revealing studies eloquent as guides 
of what not to do. Further research is 
being done on various phases of interna- 
tional organization, international justice, 
the outlawry of war, international confer- 
ences, and related subjects, no less reveal- 
ing studies, helping to suggest to us what 
can be done. 

The university professor is also serving 
in various other ways; for example, by 
giving special lectures on the subjects of 
his particular research and by arranging 
for special addresses by scholars, both 
from different parts of this country and 
abroad. Thus, at the University of IIli- 
nois members of the departments of his- 
tory, economics, sociology, and political 
science have upon several occasions this 
year given special lectures on the campus 
with the purpose of examining important 
international problems. These depart- 
ments have likewise been able to secure 
such foreign lecturers as Steed and De 
Madariaga to speak on the subjects of 
their special interest and study. Again, 
professors often have foreign students in 
their homes during the academic year, 
which sometimes proves to be of real value 
to both parties. These are at least some 
of the things professors are now doing to 
promote international good will and 
peace. 

The second main factor making for 
international friendship is the student or- 
ganization. There is the Y. M. C. A, 
the Cosmopolitan Club, the special young 
people’s societies in the churches, and 
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various clubs and foundations for social 
work. It is interesting to note their ob- 
jectives and how they work them out. In 
the first place, they try to help the foreign 
student by making his student life in the 
university agreeable and profitable. They 
help him get a comfortable room in a cul- 
tured American home, and provide teas 
and “smokers” and other “get-togethers” 
to give him some sort of social life. A 
second objective of these student organi- 
zations is to help the American student 
to get the facts and the contacts that will 
break down his ungrounded prejudices 
and narrow provincialisms. This is ac- 
complished through forums, study groups, 
and interracial contacts leading, it is 
hoped, to a better understanding by Amer- 
icans of the nationals of the foreign coun- 
try. Finally, these groups occasionally 
foster protest meetings at the psycho- 
logical moment, as, for example, against 
the passing of a large naval bill or the 
failure of American adherence to the 
World Court. Such meetings at least help 
to inform the students of the nature of 
certain international problems and the 
fallibility of governmental agencies. 

In attempting an evaluation of the 
above factors supposedly promoting inter- 
national peace and good will through the 
university, it must be frankly admitted 
that there are many weaknesses and gaps 
in the present contributions of these two 
agencies. With regard to the professors 
it should be pointed out at once that it is 
not the name of the course nor often its 
subject-matter that makes it truly valu- 
able. It is the personality, conviction, ex- 
perience, technique of presenting his 
courses, and the charm of the man him- 
self. Many a student has taken a given 
course because the name of the course was 
really intriguing, only to find that the 
professor was a mere pedant, totally lack- 
ing in real grasp of his problem or so 
clumsy or otherwise faulty in the presen- 
tation of his material that the course was 
a real bore. To be sure, most students 
are warned against such courses by their 
fellow students, whose sense of discrimi- 
nation in such cases easily excels the per- 
ception of the given professor. Again, 
research work is often so unrealistic in 
its nature that only a pedant could pro- 
duce it, and surely only another pedant 
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of the first rank would ever read it. This 
may, perhaps, be explained by the fact 
that much so-called research is done 
merely, or at least primarily, with the 
motive of turning something out for the 
sake of appearing in print, and thus gain- 
ing professional advancement. On the 
other hand, be it said in all fairness that 
real research of the best sort is invaluable 
and is ever expanding our knowledge. 

With regard to student organizations, 
suffice it to point out a few striking weak- 
nesses. All too often these clubs and so- 
cieties, meeting ostensibly to study inter- 
national problems, dwindle into mere for- 
malities, the main function of which is to 
elect officers and hold meetings, but with- 
out substantial accomplishment in any di- 
rection. Again, these organizations seem 
to lack a codrdination of all the activities 
attempting by various means to accom- 
plish the same general things. The work 
of these groups is also all too frequently 
superficial. An international tea is given. 
The foreign student comes. The tea is 
over. He goes home again. And that’s 
all there is to it. There’s no follow-up, no 
substance to that sort of thing. Another 
interesting and particularly important 
point to observe is the motives behind 
these organizations. How frequently 
there is a flavor of the paternalistic, ex- 
pressed in an almost patronizing attitude, 
with a sort of “white-man’s-burden” 
philosophy back of it. Stripped of all 
camouflage, it intimates that we really 
want to do “just all we can” for the “poor 
foreigner.” More experience in this sort 
of work will doubtless iron out this all 
too naive approach. 

There is yet another obstacle to any 
program for promoting international good 
will—in fact, a basic and most baffling 
obstacle. It is the widespread lack of 
interest among the students, perhaps es- 
pecially in the large Middle Western State 
universities, in even the most challenging 
international problems, such as war, dis- 
armament, international arbitration, and 
international justice. The reason for this 


is probably not very far to seek—these 
problems are not vivid to the average stu- 
dent, or, to state the point more accu- 
rately, they do not exist for him at all. 
Where do they fit in with the general life 
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of fraternity and sorority, of “dating” and 
dancing, of athletic competition, of get- 
ting the maximum grade in the minimum 
amount of time, or even in the general 
preparation for the professional or tech- 
nical career? The normal procedure ig 
not to reflect seriously until challenged in 
a practical, vivid way, and such a chal- 
lenge rarely comes to the great mass of 
students at a large State university. At 
the University of Illinois, for example, 
there are 14,071 students. How many of 
these give any serious thought or atten- 
tion to the problems to which this Con- 
ference is devoting its earnest consider- 
ation? Right here is an obstacle of the 
first magnitude. 

A really constructive program is always 
difficult to work out in all its details, 
Here are a few suggestions, however, 
which may be worth considering: 

(1) Constant efforts should be made 
by professors in international relations 
and related subjects to give attractive, 
vivid, and real courses, which somehow 
stir that basic desire of the average stu- 
dent to get something worth while. 

(2) A more active participation of 
qualified professors in the tasks of break- 
ing down prejudices and building up 
international friendship by lectures, con- 
ferences with students, and other means, 

(3) A careful analysis by research 
workers of their own motives and meth- 
ods, with a purpose of avoiding unneces- 
sary research projects and of analyzing 
carefully chosen research topics in such a 
way as to clarify, rather than further con- 
fuse and befuddle, the alert lay thinker. 

(4) The coérdination of student activi- 
ties and the crystallization of common 
goals and methods of attaining them. 

(5) More extensive and intensive work 
by organizations working as a unit in 
order to reach, in a vivid and vital man- 
ner, the great mass of students. 

(6) The helpful codperation of the ad- 
ministration in enabling the foreign stu- 
dent to pursue his academic work in this 
country with the maximum of pleasure 
and profit, and the general adaptation of 
the administrative policy to meet these 
general ends. . 











DISCUSSION 


By DEAN RUSSELL 


The speakers have reviewed much the 
same ground in their addresses, but they 
are not agreed on many points. We can 
hardly improve international relationships 
by trying to “debunk” all other people 
that we think have foolish ideas. The 
spread of science does not necessarily 
make for better international relations. 
Science has of necessity neither humility 
nor goodness, as we saw very clearly in 
the World War. ‘Teaching the facts of 
history will not make nations more 
friendly, but the way in which those facts 
are interpreted and made a part of 
peoples’ thought. There is a decided 
truth of an objective nature and a truth 
as it works into the minds of the people. 
It is true that John Hancock was a smug- 
; gler, but it’s also a lie. 

In some minor points certain statements 
were not correct. It is not true that the 
European boy finishes his secondary train- 
ing at an earlier age than the American 
boy. The brighter European boy gets 
through as soon as the American boy. In 
1923 the French secondary school did go 
back to the classical basis, but it has now 
changed that and is again on more of a 
modern-language, scientific basis. 

The point at which the speakers did 
get together was that friendship and good 
will are the things to teach. I do not be- 
lieve that merely the transfer of students 


: makes friendship. I do not think that 
tourists and exchanges of teachers make 
’ friendship. I do not think that this little 








group of necessity makes friendship. 

What does bring good will? The ideal 
is given in the Sermon on the Mount; 
but there is a decided difference between 
conduct and ideals. Merely talking of this 
ideal does not teach it. People must live 
it. The James-Lange theory of the emo- 
tions is that the emotion is the result of 
the act, and not that we perform the act 
because of the emotion. If we are to have 
this feeling of good will, it must come as 
the result of kindnesses shown to foreign 
people. 

Your friends are not the ones that do 
things for you; they are the ones for 
whom you do things. Benjamin Franklin 
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tells in his autobiography that when he 
was chosen clerk of the General Assembly 
for the second time only one person, a 
man of considerable influence, voted and 
spoke against him. Franklin wanted this 
man’s friendship, and he got it by borrow- 
ing from him a rare and curious book 
that he had in his library. The man had 
done him a favor and was his friend from 
that time on. 

The curious thing about this interna- 
tional good-will proposition is that when 
the relationship is purely one-sided it does 
not bring good will. When we put insti- 
tutions in China, does that bring good will 
from China? No; it brings international 
good will from us. International good 
will must be a mutual proposition, and no 
program for teaching it can be achieved 
on anything but a fifty-fifty basis. 

Any good business transaction profits 
both buyer and seller alike. Each trades 
something that he has less need for, for 
something that he has more need of. In 
the field of international relations, it looks 
to me as though there are just two places— 
there may be many more, but my present 
thought is that there are only two— 
where the exchange is on a fifty-fifty basis. 
Mutual interchange of business relations 
is one of them. When we go in and get 
concessions and cheat and rob other 
people, difficulties come. When we deal 
on a mutual-benefit basis, troubles do not 
arise. 

Second, in the matter of professional 
education, there is much opportunity for 
the nations to learn from each other. In 
the fields of history, economics, etc., facts 
ean be taught in one country as well as 
in another; they can be taught in one 
library as well as in another, and can be 
taught by one professor as well as an- 
other. You could move Professor Ein- 
stein to New York or Professor Millikin 
to Berlin and the total result would be 
the same. But in such things as how we 
administer our hospitals, handle our poor, 
educate our children, care for our insane, 
conduct our courts of law, we come to an 
aspect of education which can be learned 
only by actual study and contact with 
peoples. Hardly a speaker ever gets up 
now that he does not refer to education 
in other lands. Our students are going 
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abroad to get what other countries have 
to offer, and their students are coming 
here. 

In this country we have the most ex- 
traordinary educational laboratory in the 
world. We have 48 school systems and 
systems within those systems. We have 
tried every kind of an educational “ism.” 
We have duplicated the problems of most 
other countries of the world. We try to 
educate the negro; we try to educate the 
Indian. This is the home of the scientific 
study of education. 

To sum up, international good will is 
the result not of kindnesses received but 
of services rendered. A year from this 
summer, just prior to the meeting of the 
World Federation at Geneva, a teachers’ 
convention will be held there. At that con- 
vention there will be representatives pres- 
ent from more than 30 countries, most of 
them holding prominent positions in edu- 
cation in those countries, all of whom have 
been students of Teachers’ College in 
Columbia University. We have rendered 
these young people, and through them 
their countries, a service. We have re- 
ceived services in return, and I count that 
an enormous step forward toward inter- 
national good will. 

Mr. Easert: I would like very much 
to have Dean Russell make some sugges- 
tions as to the technique of educating the 
young people in the universities, so that 
they can think about these problems of 
international relations intelligently. 

I am very eager to put into effect the 
democratic control of foreign relations and 
to weave into the minds of the students a 
vivid picture of what the importance of 
peace is, and what the dangers and results 
of wars are, but I find that the technique 
of handling it is very difficult. I shall be 
glad to have any suggestions he may wish 
to make. 

Dean RussE.L: It is very unique to find 
a professor who worries about how he 
teaches. I am in no more position to 
teach you at this moment than I would 
be to teach you vour golf game. If I 
could be at your classes for a few days 
and see how your pupils react, I could be 
of a good deal of assistance to you. 

Mrs. Conover: I come as a passive 
learner of these things, and what has been 
said in this discussion about the teaching 
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of adults has come very close to me. The 
possibility of the next war will not depend 
upon international friendships. It will 
not depend upon what the college pro- 
fessor has done in our minds. It will not 
depend upon our reading the best litera- 
ture or hearing the best music of other 
countries. It will depend upon the reac- 
tion of ourselves to the first slogan of war. 

I would like to remind you of the first 
thing that any government does in prepa- 
ration for war, long before appropriations 
are thought of, long before mobilization. 
A government that is wise proceeds to 
close the minds of the people to both sides 
of the controversy. Look back ten years 
and see all the propaganda put out about 
the World War. Our minds were closed 
to the fact that there was any other side 
to the question but the American side. I 
know about this very well because I, my- 
self, was a propagandist. I was a 100 
per cent patriot and went around as a lec- 
turer, telling of German atrocities and do- 
ing other things of like nature. 

We shall be able to prevent threatened 
war if in the first stages of a controversy 
we do not allow ourseives to be swept off 
our feet to believe only one side of the 
question. We should be taught to weigh 
testimony, to read about both sides, and 
to control our judgments. Then we must 
inquire as to how much self-interest has 
to do with it and be sure that our motives 
in urging war are correct and not selfish. 

Dr. THomas: One thing that has not 
been touched upon in our session this 
morning is the question of international 
sports, international oratorical contests, 
international correspondence, and interna- 
tional debating. I have been impressed 
recently with the fact that the sportsmen 
of the different countries have been doing 
much to bring about better feeling among 
nations through the various international 
contests. There is a human element in 
sports to which it is easy to appeal, and 
the colleges are the one place in our school 
systems where international sports can be 
most easily developed. 


Thursday, May 10, 1928 
Topic: “The Field of Activity for Educational 
Agencies Allied to the School Systems.” 


JoHN J. Ticert, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, presiding. 
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o’clock by the Chairman, who immediately 
introduced Dr. H. B. Wilson, Director of the 
American Junior Red Cross, as the first 
speaker for the day. 


THE FIELD OF ACTIVITY OF THE 
JUNIOR RED CROSS IN AIDING THE 
ESTABLISHING IN THE SCHOOL SYS- 
TEMS OF THE NATIONS OF A PRAC- 
TICAL PROGRAM OF EDUCATION FOR 
THE PROMOTION OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL GOOD WILL. 


By H. B. Witson 


National Director, American Junior Red 
Cross 


It is peculiarly appropriate and very 
significant that this Commission on Edu- 
cation is meeting in serious conference in 
constructive relation to this week’s ses- 
sions of the Centennial Anniversary of the 
American Peace Society. The Commis- 
sion was created at the instance of the 
President of the American Peace Society. 
The problem upon which the Commission 
is at work was evidently considered im- 
portant in relation to the general purposes 
of this Centennial meeting. 

The problem assigned to this Commis- 
sion, for study, under the chairmanship 
and leadership of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. John J. 
Tigert, is important and vital in any 
fundamental effort to establish the peace 
of the world in a firm and enduring way. 
Many factors and agencies influence the 
attitudes of nations toward each other. 
The factor of greatest consequence, how- 
ever, is public education. What the chil- 
dren learn in school, the beliefs they ac- 
quire in their early, impressional years, 
and the attitudes they assume toward the 
people of other nations dominate them 
throughout life and largely determine 
their conduct. How important, therefore, 
that what is taught and that the spirit and 
aim of that teaching should be fair and 
right, and that it should be directed to 
the achievement of the highest practicable 
ends! 

Maintaining and urging upon teachers 
the far-reaching effects of education, the 
“International Guide of Material Descrip- 
tive of Many Lands and Peoples,” pub- 
lished by the Non-partisan League of Na- 
tions Association, addressed to leaders and 
teachers, rightly says: 
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What your boys and girls are thinking to- 
day nations will be doing tomorrow. On 
their right understanding or their misunder- 
standing of foreign lands and peoples hangs 
the balance of peace or war, codperation or 
conflict; in fact, the whole future of our 
civilization. The responsibility resting on 
you who lead or teach them to encourage 
good will and friendship for the youth of 
other countries is too momentous to be 
neglected. 


The dominant concern of all thoughtful 
people for the last ten years has been to 
find a way to establish permanent peace. 
The Secretary of State of the United 
States, Mr. Kellogg, is now seeking to 
negotiate with the leading nations of the 
world a multilateral treaty abrogating war 
as a means of settling disputes between 
the signatory powers. The greatest influ- 
ence that could be established making pos- 
sible the keeping of such a treaty is “A 
Practical Program of Education for the 
Promotion of International Good Will.” 
That is what this Commission on Educa- 
tion was asked to work toward. The ulti- 
mate result of doing our task well would 
be very far reaching. No amount of inter- 
national machinery will bring and keep 
world peace unless new motivating ideals 
are first taught. The way to the perma- 
nent peace of the world is through the 
proper education of the youth of the na- 
tions. While idealism still grips their 
lives, while they are still personalities 
rather than issues, while they are still ca- 
pable of assimilating without prejudice 
one another’s habits, customs of thought, 
while they are still in the process of 
formation—that is the time to unify, 
through education, the peoples of the 
world. 

My particular task, representing the 
Junior Red Cross, an educational agency 
allied to the public schools of forty-eight 
nations, is to show its field of activity in 
helping to bring about “A Practical Pro- 
gram of Education for the Promotion of 
International Good Will.” In seeking 


to discharge the duty assigned, I shall 
raise and answer certain questions, in the 
process of doing which I shall be able to 
indicate the place that the Junior Red 
Cross is and has been occupying in its 
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multilateral effort to promote interna- 
tional good will. 

In the first place, what is the Junior 
Red Cross? There are many ways to 
answer this question. Basically, it is the 
great Red Cross membership in the public 
schools of the world, numbering over 
eleven millions of children. 

Numerically, there are over six and one- 
half millions of Juniors in the schools of 
the United States, and over four and one- 
half millions are in the schools of the 
other forty-seven nations where the Junior 
Red Cross is organized. During the great 
World War over thirteen million pupils 
in the public schools of the United States 
were active workers in the American 
Junior Red Cross. Another million and 
a half of just as noble workers were en- 
rolled from private and parochial schools. 

Spiritually, the Junior Red Cross is a 
great transforming force, exerting its deep 
influence among all of the children who 
are members. The composite statement 
written by the John Marshall High 
School, first-year English class, in Chi- 
cago, beautifully defines the Junior Red 
Cross as follows: 


I AM 


I am the spirit of love among little chil- 
dren—the little children of the world. 

I help to establish love and joy among all. 

I help people to see each other as they 
really are. 

I save the lives of the little children of 
the future. 

I am heaven among the hells of war. 

I bring happiness where sorrow reigned. 

I am the spirit that binds the future citi- 
zens of the world together. 

I am for the people who are helpless and 
in need. 

I am the spirit of education. 

I stand for all that is just, honest, and 
beautiful. 

I help develop peace throughout the coun- 
tries for the coming ages. 

I am the spirit of healing that heals the 
wounds of hate. 

I am the spirit of international love among 
children. 

I am the Junior Red Cross. 


Any agency which the children them- 
selves thus define is certainly a great im- 
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mortal, spiritual influence in their educa- 
tion and socialization. The establishment 
even of the peace of the world is possible 
under its influence! 

It was in working as a member of this 
great transforming organization that a 
Santa Rosa, California, boy, hastening to 
a pageant the Juniors were giving, was 
knocked from his wheel and his leg broken. 
Undaunted he said, 


Don’t mind me. Take this box, for it must 
get to the boys at Mare Island in time for 
their Christmas. 


The Santa Rosa Juniors were sending a 
total of 400 boxes to the boys at Mare 
Island Naval Station for their Christmas 
festival. It was of this same fundamental, 
spiritual influence that Ferman G. Duvall, 
a pupil of Frederick County, Virginia, 
was speaking when he said to the Junior 
Red Cross Council: 


I feel that every Junior should be proud 
to think that he is a member of an organiza- 
tion of which the President of the United 
States is President, and when you go from 
this meeting you should all look at the badge 
“I Serve” and resolve to render your best 
service to your community, your State, your 
nation, and the world. 


In the second place, what has the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross done, and with 
what effect, in furthering good will and 
in establishing an educational program 
for the continued promotion of interna- 
tion good will? First, since the close of 
the war it has given greatly needed help 
to the children of the nations where the 
war wrought such havoc. This was done 
through establishing and building up the 
National Children’s Fund. This pro- 
gram of rendering help was entered upon 
by the American Juniors in March, 1919, 
just a little over nine years ago. By 
July 1 of this year the American Juniors 
will have raised and expended from the 
National Children’s Fund in this under- 
taking $1,298,784.07. Only the larger as- 
pects of what they have achieved by this 
expenditure can be indicated here. 

Three rather clearly defined periods 
mark the progress in the development of 
the program of the American Juniors to 
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give international help. The first stage 
was from the opening of their effort, in 
the spring of 1919, through 1921. At this 
period the need was widespread and seri- 
ous everywhere. From April to Decem- 
ber, 1919, one notes the following out- 
standing things which were undertaken: 
Four schools were created—three in Al- 
bania and. one in Belgium; an orphanage 
was created in Montenegro; an orphanage 
was supported in France; twenty-two 
schools and institutions were aided—four- 
teen in France, five in Italy, one in Mon- 
tenegro, one in Serbia, and one in Ru- 
mania—and a total of 496 scholarships 
and apprenticeships were provided for war 
orphans—193 in Paris, 266 in Italy, six 
in Turkey; six in Serbia, twenty-five in 
Jerusalem. The need of educational aid 
was very great, as educational develop- 
ment had been neglected during the war 
and funds were lacking with which to 
improve schools. Constructive health ac- 
tivities of various sorts were under- 
taken—summer colonies were provided for 
children in France and Czechoslovakia and 
winter colonies were provided for French 
children in charge of trained workers who 
conducted a recreational program. A 
demonstration center showing methods of 
work for the improvement of children 
was opened for the benefit of ten villages 
in France. A total of nearly 300,000 
destitute or very needy children in Eu- 
ropean countries were aided. The help 
thus given extended to France, Belgium, 
Italy, Rumania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Albania, Montenegro, Hungary, Austria, 
Serbia, and Greece. The expenditures 
were largest during these years, totaling 
between July 1, 1919, and June 30, 1922, 
$975,173.65—just under one million 
dollars. 

The second stage covered two years, 
from July, 1922, to July, 1924. The 
activities in extending help were of the 
same general type as were indicated above, 
but the responsibility for carrying them 
out was gradually shifted to the local Red 
Cross Societies. The activities were clos- 
ing in Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and Italy. 
The educational and relief work continued 
in the other countries. During these two 
years the total expenditure was $179,- 
844.16. 
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By the opening of the third or present 
stage, 1924, such progress had been made 
in the various European countries in re- 
covering from the disastrous effects of the 
war that the American Juniors were 
gradually relieved of many of the foreign 
projects. Since 1925 foreign activities 
supported by the National Children’s 
Fund, with the exception of the Albanian 
Vocational School, have been administered 
by the League of Red Cross Societies as a 
part of its program. 

The policy of the American Junior Red 
Cross, throughout all of its efforts to aid 
and assist, has been to codperate rather 
than to extend charity. Its members have 
carried only a portion of the responsibility. 
The total of the National Children’s 
Fund expenditures in Europe, from July, 
1924, to July, 1928, is $103,806.26. 

What effect had the giving of this 
greatly needed help upon the good will 
and friendliness of the people thus served ? 
One might theorize extensively and speak 
eloquently in answering this question. I 
prefer to answer it, however, by quoting 
those who have been benefited. 

Note this testimony from a young man 
in Paris who had the benefit of a scholar- 
ship so that he might finish his education: 


It is a real pleasure to me to be able to 
manifest my gratitude to you this year. If 
I am able to accomplish the object on which 
I am determined, it is to you that I owe it. 

One day some one said to me: “It is un- 
necessary for you to ruin your career. 
Yonder in America your little comrades have 
thought of you and, concentrating their ef- 
forts, they have resolved to assist their un- 
fortunate’ French friends.” 

It was true. From America has come the 
financial aid which will enable me this year 
to accomplish the object of which I had des- 
paired. I can assure you that it is not with- 
out emotion that I think of this whieh you 
have accomplished for me, even without ever 
having known me, simply because I was a 
comrade in need. 


The children of the Abbeville play- 
ground wrote as follows, in 1922: 


We realize what sacrifices our little Ameri- 
can friends have made in order to give us 
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this playground. Rest assured that we will 
prove ourselves grateful. 


Expressions received at the time of the 
Mississippi Flood, a year ago, were largely 
called out by what the American Juniors 
had done eight years previously in giving 
help. The following note came from the 
children of Poland: 


Heart can only be repaid with heart. 
When after the war hunger stared us in the 
face you thought of helping us in our need. 
Many among us remember to this moment 
how, when they came hungry to school, they 
received a breakfast which, had come from 
America. Today we sympathize with you in 
the great disaster which has befallen your 
country. We cannot help you, but we should 
like to receive you under our roofs. We 
send you the flowers growing in our gardens 
and meadows. May they be the expression 
of our loving feelings towards you. 


The Polish Red Cross sent a contribu- 
tion of $1,900, a gift from 130,000 school 
children, to the sufferers in the flood area. 

Although money is very scarce among 
the Russians, a refugee school sent a check 
for $5 for the Mississippi Flood victims. 
This was earned by the children going 
without their breakfasts of bread and tea 
for several days. 

The following expression from France, 
at the time of the Mississippi Flood, is 
very meaningful indeed : 


How can France forget what the people 
of America did for our war orphans and 
thousands of French children following the 
war? It is for these French children I wish 
to serve today as interpreter in expressing 
their distress and sympathy for their little 
brothers and sisters in the Mississippi Valley, 
who have been prey to the horrors of the 
terrible flood. A unanimous feeling of sym- 
pathy and pity animates every school in 
France where daily the children with their 
teachers pray that the American people may 
be spared new disasters. 

Tragic hours are those which bind friend- 
ships of individuals and nations, and those 
hours which America is now passing will 
bind closer the bonds of friendship of France, 
and particularly the gratitude and affection 
of French children. 
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Second, not only have the American 
Juniors, through the National Children’s 
Fund, given much-needed help, but they 
have likewise provided annual gifts of 
good cheer at the Christmas season to the 
Juniors of twenty-three other nations. 
For six years the American Juniors have 
sent from one hundred to one hundred 
thirty thousand cartons to foriegn coun- 
tries. The transportation charges and 
costs in delivering the gifts were paid 
from the National Children’s Fund. The 
gifts thus received made a deep appeal to 
the children and to the older citizens, who 
saw the significance of this step and were 
really appreciative of this gesture of in- 
timacy and friendship which was taking 
place between the children of the world. 
The following quotations were taken 
from letters of children who received these 
gifts in various countries of Europe and 
are clearly indicative of the fine good will 
engendered : 


In 1921 the Polish children wrote: 

The Polish children thank the American 
children with all their hearts for the joy 
which was given them at Christmas time. 
What a beautiful surprise were the Christ- 
mas trees, with sweets, gifts, and songs, all 
of which awakened general enthusiasm! 

The heartiest wish of the Polish children 
is that some day they themselves may repay 
with their own strength the debt of grati- 
tude, thus giving to other children the same 
joy that has been theirs. 


Letters from Belgian children in 1925: 


Oh, why could you not have been among 
us the day of the distribution of these pres- 
ents! It was charming to see each child 
come up and receive that which was destined 
for him. More than one mother on returning 
home with her children could have cried for 
joy, and you do not know how much these 
mothers blessed the kind little unknown 
friends. 

On their side, our class mistresses teach us 
to love and respect your beautiful country 
and tell us to follow you on the road of kind- 
ness and virtue. 


Another Belgian letter said: 

We have safely received your presents and 
we thank you very much; these parcels show 
that international solidarity is not a vain 
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word, and it gives birth to the hope of one 
day seeing all the children of every country 
in the world giving each other their hands 
across the frontiers, which will have so be- 
come non-existent—a beautiful dream that 
will one day become a reality. Are we not 
the humanity of tomorrow. 


The Juniors in Austria wrote in 1927: 


We can assure you that these gifts spread 
in the hearts of thousands of children the 
belief that there are still good people in the 
world. Nothing demonstrates better the fact 
that the Red Cross is no theory, no artificial 
thing, than those Christmas gifts, which 
show so beautifully that there are Juniors 
elsewhere, and that service, help, and friend- 
ship among the children of all the nations 
is not only a program but a wonderful 
reality. 


The Esthonian Red Cross says: 


Those Christmas gifts are most welcome; 
indeed, some of the children long for them 
with all their hearts. They enable us to 
give joy to so many little children, thanks 
to the kind-heartedness of the American 
Junior Red Cross. 


The Czechoslovak Red Cross writes: 


These gifts are known in nearly all parts 
of our Republic. Thanks to the generosity 
of the American Junior Red Cross, they have 
been for several years proofs of a real inter- 
national friendship which forms a part of 
the program of the Czechoslovak Junior Red 
Cross. 


A German school writes: 

Herewith I beg to thank you sincerely for 
the Christmas gifts from the American 
Junior Red Cross. The expression of the 
friendly feelings of the American children 
through this act made a deep impression on 
our children. 


The Norwegian Red Cross office says : 

I am sure that the generous action of you 
children abroad never will be forgotten by 
Norwegian Juniors. 


Third, as a result of giving help and 
sending Christmas gifts, one of the most 
significant developments of the foreign 
program occurred, resulting in the estab- 
lishment of International School Corre- 
spondence. Soon after the American 
children began their foreign program of 
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helping, codperating and giving, there be- 
gan to come from the various children in 
the devastated countries of Europe who 
had been benefited and cheered by the 
American Juniors’ offerings, messages of 
appreciation, and friendship. These mes- 
sages were often accompanied by photo- 
graphs and articles descriptive of condi- 
tions, and sometimes by simple return 
gifts, which usually represented the pains- 
taking handiwork of the grateful children. 
The American Junior Red Cross would 
have been remiss if it had not transmitted 
these messages to the children in the 
schools, for whom they were intended. 
Thus began this intimate, friendly ex- 
change of courteous letters between the 
children of the schools of forty-eight 
nations. 

As is generally known, International 
School Correspondence, as carried on by 
the Junior Red Cross, includes not only 
an exchange of letters, but also of photo- 
graphs of characteristic scenes and activi- 
ties, of descriptive articles prepared by the 
children, samples of school work, of indus- 
trial products, sketches of historical events 
and characters, national songs, specimens 
of native flora, postage stamps, and many 
other things that illuminate the environ- 
ment and life of the children correspond- 
ing. A Junior Red Cross school letter, 
therefore, is usually a large portfolio, con- 
taining not only letters but illustrative 
materials of the sorts mentioned, to make 
the letters meaningful. 

The growth of this correspondence has 
been remarkable, increasing since 1922 
from a total of 1,359 portfolios passing 
through the Washington office to 3,106 for 
last year. This is an increase of 129 per 
cent. 

What has been the effect of this increas- 
ing volume of correspondence between the 
Junior Red Cross children of the world 
in promoting understanding, friendliness, 
and good will? That it tends to promote 
understanding and appreciation of each 
other is evident. Umnwarranted and un- 
reasonable prejudices are broken down. 
The total ultimate effect is the cultivation 
of a growing and deepening international 
friendship. 

Note the bond of sympathy and under- 
standing indicated in the following letters : 
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From Austria: 


It is proven that youth is meant to recon- 
cile the different nations. For that purpose 
a Junior Red Cross was organized. We heard 
that for the same reason a Junior Red Cross 
was organized in other countries, to create 
friends all over the world. No conference 
will be able to bring about international 
reconciliation as long as national hatred lives 
in the hearts of the people. Therefore, let’s 
be brothers; away with the barriers, and 
give us your hand through the Junior Red 
Cross! How glad we shall be to have the 
same songs, though they be sung in a differ- 
ent tongue, and to enjoy the same games. 


From the United States: 


Isn’t it fine that children three thousand 
miles away can talk to each other as if they 
were right next door? We all have the same 
experiences, don’t we? And it does seem as 
if we were very near when we can exchange 
letters as we are doing now. 


From Switzerland: 

In spite of the distance that separate us, 
I find myself transported to your country 
through the photographs which you were 
good enough to send me. In thanking you, 
we ask you to enter into relations with us. 
To instruct and to comprehend is to love and 
to aid. Of this land which I inhabit, this 
Switzerland, praised by all writers, I cannot 
but be proud. One should love one’s country. 


From Italy: 

If with our correspondence we learn to ap- 
preciate reciprocally our beautiful languages, 
we will strengthen still more the bond of 
affection and collaboration that unites the 
land of Dante with that of Washington. My 
far-away and unknown friend, I shake your 
hand. 


From Porto Rico: 

The purpose of this letter is to further 
friendship between Porto Rican and Ameri- 
can students. The basis of friendship is mu- 
tual understanding, and it is with this pur- 
pose in mind that we desire the American 
students to meet us and learn something 
about our beautiful island and its interesting 
history. 


It would be easy to quote lengthy state- 
ments from superintendents of schools, 
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showing their experiences with the Junior 
Red Cross International Correspondence 
and the good effects resulting from it. 
There is space, however, for but two quota- 
tions. 

A California 
writes : 


The familiarity with which these children 
speak of the peoples and children in the coun- 
tries to which they have sent and from which 
they have received portfolios is surprising. 
They know them! And international under- 
standing is surely being fostered in these 
young minds by this correspondence. The 
Junior Red Cross has been called “a wonder- 
ful reality of understanding and friendship,” 
and the Juniors of the county schools in San 
Bernardino have proven this to be true. We 
are looking forward to the promotion of 
universal good citizenship and true brotherly 
love in these citizens of tomorrow that are 
crowding the schools of today. 


county superintendent 


A West Virginia county superintendent 
of schools says: 

On one occasion I delivered the portfolio 
myself to a two-room rural schoo! and their 
reception of it was proof enough that Junior 
Red Cross work is one of the greatest influ- 
ences for good in our rural schools. Those 
children played with the children of the 
Japanese school, ten thousand miles away. 
Through that experience these little young- 
sters learned more human geography than 
the drill method could ever have given them. 

In all schools the values of Junior Red 
Cross work are those of developing habits of 
service, learning the joy of sharing, forming 
world-wide friendships and attitudes of toler- 
ance and good will. The Junior Red Cross 
helps solve the problems of motivating school 
work and of freeing folks from those preju- 
dices that are fostered by isolation. 


Fourth, the exchanging of Junior Red 
Cross and other types aof magazines has 
grown as a feature of the acquaintance of 
the children. The American Junior Red 
Cross publishes the News and High 
School Service. These two magazines 
have been improving from year to year. 
The American Junior Red Cross has also 
interested itself in aiding 27 other nations 
having the Junior Red Cross to establish 
Junior Red Cross magazines, to serve the 
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purpose of furthering the Junior Red 
Cross program in each of those countries 
as our Junior magazines serve the Amer- 
jean Juniors. These magazines not only 
discuss the Junior Red Cross program 
with the idea of extending it and improv- 
ing it, but they likewise bring reports of 
the activities and ways of living of boys 
and girls from all over the world. These 
concrete stories serve a vital and inspira- 
tional purpose, corresponding to that 
served by school correspondence, in con- 
nection with the work in English, history, 
geography, music, art, health, and games 
of various sorts. 

The exchange of these magazines brings 
an effect similar to that which resulted, as 
was shown above, from giving needed help, 
sending Christmas boxes, and exchanging 
letters. 

During the present year 65 American 
high schools are exchanging high-school 
papers with other high schools where the 
Junior Red Cross is organized. This in- 
timate contact in helping each other and 
in sharing results cannot help but exercise 
a deep effect in cementing friendship and 
in unifying purposes. Mr. Arthur W. 
Dunn, former Director of the American 


: Junior Red Cross, was fond of pointing 
out that “true end of education is neither 
life nor living, but living together.” The 


exchange of magazines very definitely 
helps to further the realization of that 
end, for the Junior Red Cross young peo- 
ple the world over are truly understand- 
ing each other and “living together.” 
Fifth, an outstanding undertaking 
which the National Children’s Fund es- 
tablished when it began its work in 1919, 
and which has been growing since, is the 
Albanian Vocational School at Tirana. 
Other European interests of this fund 
have been transferred to the League of 
Red Cross Societies at Paris for admin- 
istration. This interest, so great, far- 
reaching, and fundamental in its conse- 
quences, has been distinctly kept by the 
American Juniors. The Albanian Vo- 
cational School is developing a type of 
; institution and providing a sort of educa- 
tion such as is rendering great and 
unique service in aiding the development 
of the Albanian nation. That it is ex- 
.ercising a good effect on the feelings of 
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friendship between the Albanian and the 
American people is evidenced in many 
ways. Note the following from the boys 
who were pupils in this school: 


On this Thanksgiving Day we send you 
our best wishes across the ocean. 
The American Junior Red Cross has played 
a very important part in laying a new and 
strong foundation for the present and future 
Albania, and we should now be able to build 
up the rest of the wall. Let us 
work! The words are a call and a chal- 
lenge. . 


The following expressive quotation is 
from Beqir Hachi, an Albanian who is 
now teaching in this school: 


I feel that I have a vast deal to thank 
the Juniors of America for; I owe to them 
my education and am now trying to repay 
the debt my careful work in teaching other 
Albanian boys. 


The following letter of March 1, 1928, 
from Stavro V. Bojaxhi to the American 
Junior Red Cross is a very adequate ex- 
pression in reference to the general feel- 
ings of the people regarding this school 
and the excellence of the leadership of 
the director of the school, Mr. Harry T. 
Fultz: 


The American Red Cross came among us 
just following the close of the great war. 
The help she then gave is much more than 
can be realized by those who do not know 
how badly off our people were in those lean 
days; but far more reaching than that work 
of relief is the service rendered to our whole 
people through the school it founded, which 
will continue ever a permanent source of 
help and blessing to our land. 

Day and night, shine and rain, through 
heat and cold, ruled by the Red Cross spirit, 
our director is developing a new national life 
among us. For our country he is the best 
type of teacher, leading the path we are 
traveling to a place in a modern world. He 
is the embodiment of industry, from morn 
to midnight taking part in every sort of 
work which makes up our many-sided school. 

Already the school has graduated sixty-six 
boys. In all parts of our country they are 
doing the work that formerly must be done 
by subjects of our foreign neighbors. The 
sixty and six are at the same time teaching 
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other youths how to’ do skilled work and 
how to be positive worthy citizens. Can it 
be thought that such a spread of benefit is 
a little thing? No! And to our leader—a 
more fitting term than director—we the 
students and graduates, and our people as 
well, give their whole hearts; and to the 
Junior American Red Cross in appreciation 
and gratitude, we dedicate our work. 


Sixth, the training of the membership 
of the American Junior Red Cross to a 
more fundamental understanding of 
their duties and responsibilities is being 
carefully guided by the American Junior 
Red Cross staff. In order to enlarge 
their conception of the American Red 
Cross and to broaden and deepen their 
grasp of its purposes and achievements, 
the National Red Cross Convention wel- 
comed the attendance of Juniors upon its 
regular sessions, for the first time, in the 
annual meeting of October, 1927. Fifty- 
three delegates were present, represent- 
ing Junior Red Cross organizations in 
eighteen States, the District of Columbia, 
and Porto Rico. To attend and partici- 
pate in a session of this National Con- 
vention insures bringing to each one 
present the beginnings of a thorough 
training for extending good will at home 
and abroad and for participating con- 
structively and aggressively in the great 
humanitarian program of the American 
Red Cross throughout the world. 

The beginning made in 1927 in the at- 
tendance of Juniors and in their partici- 
pation in the Annual Convention pro- 
gram will be enlarged and extended in 
future annual meetings. Thus will all 
Juniors be trained, not only to see in a 
larger way the opportunities for service 
in the Junior Red Cross, but to prepare 
themselves to enter more fully, as they 
reach maturity, into carrying adequately 
their responsibilities as worthy members 
of the American Red Cross. 

Seventh, through the continued appro- 
priations from the National Children’s 
Fund the work of codperating with the 
children of Europe in carrying forward 
successfully certain undertakings goes on. 
The budget for the year ending June 30, 
1928, provides specific help not only for 
the Albanian Vocational School, but also 
assistance, through the administration of 
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the League of Red Cross Societies, for 
seven other countries. In Jugoslavia a 
series of kitchens provides warm food for 
the pupils who have to walk so far to and 
from school. In Iceland a dental clinic 
is being established by request of the 
School Board of Reakjavik. In Hungary 
and Greece there is an effort to perpetuate 
and appreciate the folk art of those coun- 
tries. In Bulgaria refugee camps have 
been developed and are being maintained 
by the Bulgarian Junior Red Cross, aided 
by the American Juniors. In Austria 
the American Juniors, through the Na- 
tional Children’s Fund, are helping to 
perpetuate Austrian art, through the pub- 
lication of books of drawings made by the 
children of the famous Cizek art class. 

Evidently the same type of good feeling 
and of good will on the part of those 
helped which we have noted above will 
result from continuing this type of pro- 
gram. Just what is done, of course, will 
be modified from year to year as the needs 
change. The object always is to expend 
the funds available where the need is 
greatest and where the results secured 
may be largest. 

The foregoing sketch of the larger ef- 
forts of the Junior Red Cross shows what 
has been done and suggests the effects in 
extending good will and in deepening the 
friendship between the peoples of the 
world. The topic under discussion has 
given opportunity to note merely the for- 
eign program of the Junior Red Cross and 
its results. Care has been exercised not 
to overstate the permanent value of the 
good will secured and the friendships es- 
tablished. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, but that a right, fundamental start 
has been made. The attitudes assumed 
and the good will expressed by those 
quoted above will not be easily changed. 
What has been done, evidently, has been 
promotive of a broader and truer under- 
standing between the peoples of the great 
family of nations. 

The plans put into operation and the 
procedures employed were the result of 
most serious thought and counsel on the 
part of great leaders in the fields of the 
Red Cross, public education, and social 
engineering. This gives assurance that 
action was not taken hastily or impul- 
sively, but with great care. The Junior 















Red Cross is the child of the public 
schools and the Red Cross. Its purposes 
are in agreement, therefore, with those of 
the public schools and the Red Cross. It 
has consequently been of immediate con- 
cern to these two great institutions. The 
development and guidance of the Junior 
Red Cross program of work has been the 
motive for many important meetings. 
One of the first of these meetings was that 
in San Francisco in 1923, of the confer- 
ences which led to the organization of the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions. In one of these conferences Mr. 
E. J. Sainsbury, President of the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers in England, 
urged that: 

Our duty is to create a good understand- 
ing between the nations, and the schools 
offer the most complete opportunity for do- 
ing this. 


At the same meeting Dr. M. Sawaya- 
nigi, President of the Japanese Imperial 
Education Association, said: 


It is important to implant in the minds 
of children the idea that men are members, 
and that the nations are a family of na- 
tions. From now on we must maintain this 
idea as the most vital and fundamental one. 
It must be taught thoroughly to the children 
and be treated as are the principles of hon- 
esty, justice and kindness. 


Other important meetings, generally 
internationally constituted, where funda- 
mental thought by outstanding leaders 
was given to the Junior Red Cross pro- 
gram and its guidance, are numerous. 
The following are illustrative: The Con- 
ference of Educators at Paris, July, 1925; 
The Conference on the Pedagogical As- 
pects of the Junior Red Cross, Paris, 
1926; Department of Superintendence 
Meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., 1926; The 
Conference of Secondary Principals at 
Belgrade, July, 1926; The Brussels’ Con- 
ference, July, 1927. 

What permanent effects have the public 
schools experienced since the opening of 
the war, in part at least, from the oper- 
ation of the foreign Junior Red Cross pro- 
gram ? 

Several effects are outstandingly notice- 
able. In the first place, the work of the 
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schools has been broadened. When the 
schools began to concern themselves with 
the real purposes in life and to assume 
responsibility in the progress of social 
movements, as they did during the war, 
they had taken a definite step in cutting 
loose from their narrow, traditional devo- 
tion to the three R’s. Interesting them- 
selves in war and its effects, the children 
of the schools began to have a growing 
world consciousness, resulting in the 
study of topics and the assumption of 
duties that assisted this growth. 

In the second place, therefore, the pro- 
gram of the school and its procedures be- 
came socialized. Children were studying 
about those things which they needed in- 
formation upon in order to do what they 
were attempting and to equip themselves 
satisfactorily for life’s duties. 

In the third place, the school became 
better unified and the results of its efforts 
were much more definitely integrated 
when pupils were at work upon topics of 
such fundamental character and the total 
results fused in usable solutions drawn 
from pertinent information secured from 
various fields. 

In the fourth place, all the work that 
the schools did was much more funda- 
mentally motivated than it ever had been 
before, owing to the fact that the children 
were studying and learning about things 
which they had use for. They were mas- 
tering them because they needed them 
and would apply them as soon as they had 
mastered them. 

In the fifth place, the school became a 
place where children were really exercised 
and experienced in study. They learned 
how to attack a problem, to gather data, 
and to reach a solution. They learned to 
do in school, under teacher guidance, the 
type of thing which they must be able to 
do alone when they go from the school 
into the work of the world. 

In the sixth place, the schools became 
more nationalized and internationalized 
in their concerns than they had ever been 
before. What the children worked upon 
any place in America in the schools was 
of corresponding concern to all other chil- 
dren of America. Since much of what 
they studied had an international bearing 
as the schools became more definitely na- 
tionalized, they gradually assumed a truer 
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perspective regarding the bearing of 
what they did upon the interest, welfare, 
and good will of other nations. 

The foregoing account shows what has 
been done and is still going forward under 
the direction of the Junior Red Cross that 
has a bearing upon extending and estab- 
lishing good will. Each thing done was 
recognized as important and much needed 
before it was undertaken. That was al- 
ways the reason for including anything 
in the Junior Red Cross program. That 
is why much-needed help was given, why 
Christmas boxes were sent, why extensive 
and extending and improving school cor- 
respondence grew, why Junior Red Cross 
magazines were started, why the Albanian 
Vocational School was established, and 
why the High School Juniors became par- 
ticipants in the Senior Annual Conven- 
tion. Importance and need are funda- 
mentally the explanation of each project 
undertaken thus far by the Junior Red 
Cross. Would that every pupil in Amer- 
ican schools might participate in all these 
efforts ! 

I believe the reason for and the method of 
work which have prevailed in the Junior 
Red Cross program from the outset indi- 
cate the place and procedure of the Junior 
Red Cross in making further contribu- 
tions to the general social welfare and 
to the educational program of this and 
other countries. It should go forward, 
working as it has in the past, upon mat- 
ters of importance to the educational wel- 
fare and the right growth of the children 
of the world, giving its attention to those 
problems and concerns that present them- 
selves which are not a responsibility of 
some other constructive socializing agency. 
By this procedure it will do its work ef- 
fectually and lend its help in the improve- 
ment of educational curricula and pro- 
cedures in teaching. 

Out of it all will result a wider and 
truer acquaintance between the peoples of 
the world, and from this will come such 
types of friendship and good will as are 
possible. Gradually there will be estab- 
lished the possibility of a future concord 
of nations, made up of adults who as chil- 
dren engaged in Junior Red Cross and 
other welfare organization activities and 
sacrifices. The children of today, molded 
by the practices of disinterested service 
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and fraternal sympathy, are a final guar- 
antee of a governed and balanced world, 


THE WORK OF THE WORLD FEDERA-.- 
TIONS OF EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TIONS IN PROMOTING INTERNA- 
TIONAL GOOD WILL AND 
PEACE 


By Avucustus O. THOMAS 


President of the World Federation of 
Education Associations 


Mr. Chairman and Members of this Com- 
mission: 

Doctor Wilson began his very fine ad- 
dress by saying he had taken the subject 
seriously and had prepared a paper. His 
fine paper showed that to be the case. I 
also have taken it seriously and prepared 
no paper. 

Since I shall make this only a report 
of the World Federation of Education 
Associations, if any one wishes to inter- 
rupt me to ask a question he may feel 
free to do so. 

I take it that whatever interests me 
for these few minutes interests every one 
of you. We are all in the same things. 
Strange as it may seem, we all go back to 
the wonderful source of expression from 
which the following quotation is taken:+ 
“And a little child shall lead them.” 
When I stop to think of it, it seems to 
me that the way to lead this old world 
out of its turmoil, out of its national ani- 
mosity, and out of its religious intoler- 
ance and racial prejudices is through 
childhood. I think every teacher real- 
izes it. 

The teacher who does not believe what 
follows is hardly a teacher—that is, if it 
were possible for us to set up a code of 
ideals which we would like to see em- 
bodied in future generations, and we 
could hand that code of ideals to the five 
million teachers of the world teaching the 
three hundred million children of the 
world and have it taught by experts, we 
could determine what the attitudes, what 
the ideals, and what the thought a genera- 
tion or more hence would be. If we do 
not believe in that, we do not believe in 
the work of teaching. 

We teach because we think the things 
we teach are going to become a part of the 
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world of life, and if we do not have the 
yision of a fine world we will do no good. 

I wish that I belonged to some other 
occupation or profession, one in which I 
could see the work of my hand. I had a 
friend once, a very excellent blacksmith. 
He was not uneducated, for he read 
widely. I used to like to stop at his shop 
and watch him. He always had a cheery 
word. I would see him draw the hot iron 
out of the forge and with the hammer 
shape it into a horseshoe that he hung 
on a peg in the wall. He could see the 
work of his hand, the consummation of 
the thing he had in mind. He had no 
pattern, but with his forge and hammer 
he beat into shape the thing he pictured, 
the finished product. 

I was a teacher then and I taught the 
children the subjects that were assigned 
to me, but at night I could not hang on 
the peg an ideal of virtue, an ideal of con- 
fidence, an ideal of industry, an ideal of 
thrift, or any particular ideal that I could 
see. We teachers are very much like some 
weavers that I once saw working on the 
wrong side of the cloth. They could not 
see the figures they were making. Only 
confused thread ends were on their side; 
the beautiful flowers blossomed on the re- 
verse side of the cloth. We do much this 
same thing in the process of education. 
We find the things that are depending 
upon education and work toward them. 
We must content ourselves to work them 
out by the process we call education. 

By way of reminiscence, when Doctor 
Wilson was in Topeka, Kansas, he was 
one of the first educators to see a vision 
and express it in a school, which was 
making the school more a part of life than 
apart from life. We make a mistake in 
preparing children to take their place in 
life. They are living when they are in 
school. Life is life to them. As they 
live, as they think, as they feel, as they 
are taught, so they will become. 

The Junior Red Cross is doing a won- 
derful work, especially in getting the chil- 
dren of the world to know and understand 
each other. The work is something more 
than mere correspondence, because we find 
that the simple writing of a letter of 
friendship does not bring the effect. We 
must teach the thing the reaction to 
which will bring about a condition which 
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will enable the people to live in harmony 
and understanding. So the children send 
letters in pictures because of the language 
barrier which exists. Pictures have a 
common appeal to all children. 

Not long ago the Federal Council of 
Churches sent dolls to the children of 
Japan. Just before I came to this meet- 
ing I participated in a very beautiful im- 
aginary program. The Japanese people 
were returning the courtesy by sending 
dolls to the children of America. Three 
came to our town. We had a public cere- 
mony to receive those ambassadors of good 
will. We placed the dolls on the stage 
in the city hall. 

The Justice of the Supreme Court pre- 
sided, and he as well as the Governor 
made addresses of good will to these am- 
bassadors from Japan. The meeting 
passed a resolution, had a big red seal put 
on it, and sent it to the Emperor of 
Japan, showing him that we received the 
dolls in the spirit of good will. 

I wish now to discuss a little what the 
World Federation may do to help the 
cause of world understanding. The pur- 
poses of the World Federation are to pro- 
mote the cause of education and to ele- 
vate the character of teaching throughout 
the world; to secure international co- 
operation in educational enterprises; to 
foster the disseniination of information 
concerning the progress of education in 
all its forms among nations and peoples; 
to advise and promote suitable and effec- 
tive means to bring into closer codrdina- 
tion the various agencies in every civilized 
country which have to do with education ; 
to cultivate international good will, and 
to promote the interests of world-wide 
peace. 

I have here the report of the Toronto 
meeting, nine hundred pages. I do not 
think I can read all of them in the twenty 
or twenty-five minutes, but I am going to 
file it with Doctor Tigert when I go home 
and I shall expect him to read it. 

In 1923 we brought about six hundred 
people together at San Francisco to, as 
Doctor C , of Chicago, said, “lay 
aside our prejudices while we solve our 
problems.” Out of that meeting the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions was born and we have had two sub- 
sequent meetings. 
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We believe that we are succeeding in 
doing what practically no other force in 
the world can do. We are resting our 
cause upon what is recognized as the 
truth. We do not always know what the 
truth is, but, so far as it is known, edu- 
cation deals with truth and educators are 
the most broad-minded people on earth 
because they are discovering the truth. 
The man who deals with science is broad- 
minded because he always leaves his views 
open to change. When he finds himself 
in the dark, he shifts his thought. He is 
not prejudiced and he will not adhere to 
an old philosophy when he find that it is 
untrustworthy. 

We are trying in the World Federation 
to work out the truth about international 
relations and have the facts upon which 
to base the removal of national prejudices. 
Superintendent Jones has attended all of 
the meetings of the Federation, and in 
the schools of Cleveland he has under- 
taken to figure out the things in the cur- 
ricula that will relieve religious preju- 
dices. He is illustrating in the programs 
in a very concrete way that study has for 
its main objective broad-mindedness. 

You may ask, “What is broad-minded- 
ness?” My answer is that it is when you 
can give your neighbor a right to his own 
judgment, a right to his own opinion and 
still be friends; when you can accord to 
others the privileges you have for your- 
selves. 

The World Federation is working with 
committees on such things as civics, geog- 
raphy, history, and allied subjects that 
deal with human relations and with their 
influence on the child’s life. We are try- 
ing to make an analytical study of them, 
and when the studies are completed they 
will be sent out to all teachers throughout 
the world. These are important things 
and they should be studied for a long 
time. We ought not to take snap judg- 
ments like the man who goes out from the 
city to the country for a few days and 
then returns to start an agricultural 
paper. 

Mr. Raphael Herman a few years ago 
offered a $25,000 prize to any person in 
any country who could write a program 
of education calculated to bring about 
international amity. The contest lasted 
a year and papers were submitted from 
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thirty-six different countries. When it 
was decided, the award was made to 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, of Stan- 
ford University. 

The main point of the plan is that we 
are to take nothing for granted. Under 
that plan we had to appoint commissions, 
each one to make a particular study. 
From those studies we will get the data 
and formulate our program. The com- 
mittees have been working for two years, 
They meet at Geneva in 1929, but in the 
interim they will continue their work on 
the programs. 

One committee is investigating the 
teaching of history, and textbooks have 
been collected by the committee from 
many lands. They found in some of our 
history texts many thing that tend to 
magnify our importance and have a strong 
element of braggadocio. In Mexico the 
history devoted about 25 pages to the in- 
glorious outcome of General Pershing’s 
punitive expedition and a very few pages 
to the industrial development of the 
country. They found in the histories of 
France and Germany things that taught 
the children to hate. 

Certain persons of France got together 
an organization of elementary teachers of 
Germany and France, and they have now 
taken out of the books all expressions of 
hate and derogation and are emphasizing 
the teaching of friendship. 

The committee has set up certain blue- 
print plans for the writing of history. 
The blue prints that the committee will 
furnish may be incorporated into a text 
of history, because it is known that these 
things will react favorably in the life of 
the child. They will include teaching as 
an historic fact the attempts that have 
been made to settle international disputes 
by means of arbitration. They are begin- 
ning back at the time when the nations 
came together to establish a police force 
and are carrying it clear down to a study 
of the League of Nations. They will 
teach the settlement of controversies by 
peaceful means as actual facts of history, 
not as propaganda. 

We must be very careful what we teach 
and teach only those things to which we 
know the children will react properly. 
Nobody knows yet how the child should 
approach the study of history. Should 
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he be instructed first in the love of his 
own people, or shall we give him the 
world viewpoint and then come down to 
the specific teaching of his own country? 
Personally, I think it is a great thing to 
have the child well grounded in the faith 
of his own people, but I do not know that 
that is best. I try to keep an open mind 
all the time. Something may fall into it. 

We must have the truth of certain 
things, and the eventual truthful judg- 
ment cannot be reached unless we have 
the facts. Thinking is collection plus ar- 
rangement plus comparison of facts to a 
definite end. Crooked teaching comes 
from facts that are not properly related, 
so we must be very accurate. We plan 
first to teach the child by an inductive 
method and later by a deductive one; 
first by a synthetic method, then by an 
analytical one. 

The League of Nations is a reality. 
While the United States is not a member, 
I do not know of any good citizen that 
wants it to fail. The people of the United 
States have not as yet said, “We want to 
belong to it,” but so far as we educators 
are concerned, especially as it has done 
good to Europe since the war, it is an his- 
toric fact and should be studied. So we 
study the League of Nations as history. 

We of the World Federation believe 
that education should be for information 
and guidance, not for propaganda. Sup- 
pose that the oid theory that the sun 
moved around the earth had been fast- 
ened always in the minds of children. 
That would have hindered the progress 
of mankind. Let us give the children the 
facts and they will then make up their 
minds better than we can make them up 
for them. Some people say that the chil- 
dren of today are not so good as their 
forbears. I feel that they are fully up to 
“par” and “mar.” They say that our 
children do not know much about reli- 
gion. Well, what do we grown folks know 
about it? 

The Almighty Wisdom, next to birth, 
established death. I think that is the 
great grace of the world. The old order 
with its limitations, it prejudices, and its 
unwilligness to accept new things passes 
away and leaves opportunity for the new 
to goon. Only in that way can humanity 
make progress. 
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In order to determine what shall be 
taught to make for better international 
relations, we are bringing representatives 
of the different countries together in a 
clearing house, where they can exchange 
experiences and tell what is resulting from 
their efforts. We have a group of men 
and women now who come together every 
other year to sit down and consider these 
questions and try to arrive at an intelli- 
gent understanding of them. People who 
will not agree on many things merely 
because they have not the same facts often 
find that if they study them together for 
a day or two they begin to think exactly 
alike on them. 

By some such process as this we have 
built up in the United States, not a na- 
tional system of education, but an Amer- 
ican system of education. Each State has 
its own independent school system, but 
by a constant process of mecting and 
mingling Ohio, California, Maine, and all 
the other States have much the same 
ideals and use much the same materials 
in the teaching process. Teachers in the 
various groups of States have met and 
wrestled with their problems and have 
made reports for teachers everywhere to 
read, so that we have come to have certain 
definite standards. Had we all stayed at 
home, we would have fifty-two entirely 
distinct school systems. We have gone 
from district to county, from county to 
State, and State to nation, and now we 
are bringing education to the world. 

If the leaders of the children are right 
and have faith and vision, the children 
are likely to be right and have faith and 
vision. We are working toward the end 
of having a better and more righteous 
world. While we may never bring the 
nations together on religion, we can all 
accept the Golden Rule. 


The Golden Rule will have a power in the 
hearts of men everywhere to enable them to 
live together in a more righteous and profit- 
able world. 

DISCUSSION 


Mrs. Marrs: Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of this Commission: The paper that 
has just been presented, setting forth the 
program of the Junior Red Cross, was 
most interesting and enlightening. Few 
of us, I am sure, have realized the extent 
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of the work done by this organization. 
The leaders are to be congratulated upon 
working out such a practical program, one 
which embodies the great ideals that 
make for sympathy and understanding. 
Through their constant contact with each 
other by means of gifts, contributions, ex- 
change of letters and periodicals, the chil- 
dren of many nations are becoming fast 
friends. They are learning to know each 
other and to love each other, for service 
begets love, and where love and under- 
standing abide, peace and good will pre- 
vail. It is very certain, therefore, that 
the Junior Red Cross is making a definite 
contribution to the cause of world peace. 

There is another educational agency 
allied to the school systems which is 
deeply concerned with a world-peace pro- 
gram and which is rendering a service in 
the promotion of such a program. It is 
the organization which I have the honor 
to represent, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. This organization 
is made up of 1,275,000 men and women 
banded together for one great purpose, 
and that purpose is the welfare of the 
children and youth of the country. While 
the National Congress is vitally interested 
in aiding the schools in developing a prac- 
tical plan for the promotion of interna- 
tional good will, its chief concern is with 
the home and its primary aim is to de- 
velop a type of home and a type of parent 
which not only co-operate with the 
teacher and with the school in establish- 
ing a program designed for the promotion 
of good will among all nations, but at the 
same time recognize and meet the indi- 
vidual responsibility that rests upon every 
home and every parent in America, that 
of making of the children world citizens. 

Much has been said about the necessity 
of the schools, from the elementary 
through the university, building courses 
of study that will include a knowledge 
and understanding of other nations and 
of other peoples, in an effort to break 
down prejudices, religious, political or 
governmental, and social. And that is 
well. But we must not overlook the fact 
that the home is the child’s first school and 
to it is given the responsibility of incul- 
cating in the child during its early and 
impressionable years these lessons of toler- 
ance, respect for rights and ideas of 
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others, and a sympathetic attitude toward 
people. Good will must be established 
first in the family relationship, then it 
will naturally extend to the neighbors, the 
community, the State and nation, and 
finally to world relationships. The ideas 
of social education cannot begin in the 
school. They must be established in the 
home, where the child first forms his 
habits of thinking, his habits of action, 
his habits of living. 

That the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is conscious of the oppor- 
tunity to bring the peoples of the world 
together in a common cause is shown by 
the fact that it has undertaken such a 
venture. Last year at Toronto, during 
the meeting of the World Federation, 
through the kindness of Doctor Thomas, 
a section meeting was held by the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
for the purpose of presenting its program 
of work to delegates from other nations 
who were interested in this phase of edu- 
cation. The conference was well at- 
tended and much interest was manifested. 
The result was the formation of the Inter- 
national Federation of Home and School. 
This organization is made up of national 
groups interested in promoting parental 
education and a closer contact between 
home and school. 

The object as set forth by the by-laws 
of the Federation is stated thus: To bring 
together for conference and co-operation 
all those agencies which concern them- 
selves with the care and training of chil- 
dren in home, school, and community and 
with the education of adults to meet these 
responsibilities. What better means 
could we desire for developing a program 
of universal good will than that offered 
by such an organization as I have just 
described? Fathers, mothers, teachers, 
friends, banded together for the high pur- 
pose of giving every child, no matter 
what his race or creed, an opportunity for 
his fullest possible development. At our 
board meeting last week the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers voted 
a sum of money to be used for the purpose 
of advancing this great international pro- 
gram of child welfare. 

Without doubt the world peace move- 
ment is the most significant movement of 
the century. Every organization, every 
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agency, and ever individual desires a part 
in it. We, the members of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, believe 
we have a place to serve, we believe we 
have a contribution to make, and we 
pledge ourselves and our organization to 
work toward bringing about that day 
when war shall cease and peace shall 
reign. 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 


At the close of the session Commis- 
sioner Tigert appointed Mrs. S. M. N. 
Marrs, Dr. A. O. Thomas, Supt. R. G. 
Jones, and Dr. H. B. Wilson a committee 
to draft the report of the Commission to 
the World Conference. With Doctor 
Tigert acting as chairman, the commit- 
tee met at 2:00 p. m. and drafted the fol- 
lowing report: 


To the Officers and Members of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society: 

Your Commission on the International 
Implications of Education sumbits the fol- 
lowing report: 

The Commission consists of men and 
women representative of State and city edu- 
cation systems, institutions of higher edu- 
cation, the National Education Association, 
the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations, the Junior Red Cross, and the 
United States Bureau of Education. All 
members of the Commission were present 
at one or more of its sessions. Unity of 
thought and purpose characterized the meet- 
ings. There was no discord. 

The Commission had for its objective the 
consideration of a practical program of edu- 
cation for the promotion of international 
good will to be carried on (a) by the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and normal schools; 
(b) the institutions of university rank, and 
(c) the education agencies allied to the 
school systems. 

The various members of the Commission 
presented to it a fairly comprehensive ac- 
count of the amount and quality of the ef- 
forts to promote international good will that 
are now being made as a part of the formal 
instruction given in educational institutions 
of the United States and in a variety of 
ways by agencies allied with the schools. 
The Commission hopes that its proceedings 
may be printed and given wide distribution. 
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Believing that the main cause of troubles 
among nations is ignorance of the varying 
conditions of life and thought in the differ- 
ent national entities, the session on ele- 
mentary, secondary, and normal schools 
gave its chief attention to the opportunities 
offered through the teaching of geography, 
history, civics, literature, modern languages, 
music, and art to develop in the students in 
each country an adequate understanding and 
appreciation of life in other countries. Many 
specific instances were presented of mutual 
interest in and good will toward children of 
other countries roused by well-directed and 
vitalized teaching of these subjects. 

Reports of research in the status of the 
social sciences in secondary and teacher- 
training schools to determine the natural 
social attitudes of children and the actual 
effect upon them of social science instruc- 
tion were made to the session. 

The session suggests that in teacher-train- 
ing institutions instruction be given to pros- 
pective teachers and teachers in service that 
they may have a clear concept of the need 
for common understanding among all peoples 
and be prepared to bring their pupils to an 
appreciation of that need and of the ways 
and means to attain that understanding. 

The twenty-five million children in the 
United States that are being taught by one 
million teachers will be in control of this 
nation a few years hence, just as the chil- 
dren of other nations will then direct the 
affairs of their countries. The Commfssion 
has faith that through education these fu- 
ture leaders of the world may bring the 
many people to a plane of understanding 
that will enable them to live harmoniously 
in the modern conception of society. 

At the session of institutions of university 
rank the peculiar function of the university 
in the discovery and statement of fact and 
its advantages in the way of bringing to- 
gether cosmopolitan groups of young people 
and providing wholesome social contacts for 
them, and in the exchange of lecturers, re- 
search workers, and students, were presented 
to and illustrated for’ the Commission. 

The universities have done much toward 
the promotion of international good will 
through the work of their departments of 
history, government, economics, and soci- 
ology in searching out and setting forth the 
causes of international conflicts and their 
effects on society. 
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A suggested program for the future in- 
cludes (1) giving to every student, in what- 
ever course of study he may pursue, an op- 
portunity to familiarize himself with the 
fields of history, economics, and sociology ; 
(2) offering such courses not only to the 
college student but through extension work 
to the entire adult population that the people 
may have opportunities to keep constantly 
abreast of international affairs and to fa- 
miliarize themselves with the trend of inter- 
national events; (3) providing for vastly 
more interchange of lecturers and students 
and affording teachers and professors of 
international relations ample opportunity to 
participate in the international conferences 
now frequently held; (4) permitting and en- 
couraging extra-curricular student activities, 
such as cosmopolitan clubs and international 
student organizations, and (5) making the 
most of the contributions to university life 
that may come from the different nxtional 
groups among the students. 

At the session for agencies allied with the 
schools the Director of the Junior Red Cross 
recounted its activities in giving needed help 
to foreign children, sending Christmas gifts, 
exchanging school work and magazines, and 
the like. 

The President of the World Federation of 
Education Associations reported that the 
Federation is a society for the advancement 
of learning and culture throughout the 
world and for bringing the educators of the 
world together for the consideration of edu- 
cational movements in the different coun- 
tries. It does not seek to promote move- 
ments that are already being fostered by 
others, but to correlate them in a definite 
program for international good will, friend- 
ship, and justice. The Federation is a clear- 
ing house for making universally known the 
most beneficial results of any kind of edu- 
cation. It is now giving attention to special 
committees and commissions on the teaching 
of certain subjects and their effects upon 
the life of the child. The results of the 
studies will be available as soon as the work 
is completed, probably about the time of the 
Geneva Convention, 1929. 

The contribution of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers toward promoting 
good will among nations includes (1) inter- 
preting the good-will programs of the schools 
to the general public; (2) co-operating with 
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the schools in carrying out their programs; 
(3) developing right social attitudes in the 
preschool child; (4) making the home a 
laboratory for working out good-will projects 
instituted by the schools, the churches, and 
other agencies; (5) developing among the 
parents of all nations a united interest in 
the welfare of all children and promoting a 
world-wide program of peace and good will 
through the International Federation of 
Home and School. 

The President of the National Education 
Association reports that at its annual con- 
vention in 1927 the Association reaffirmed its 
oft-repeated pronouncement in favor of every 
legitimate means for promoting world peace 
and understanding. Through the local, State, 
and national groups afliliated or allied with 
it, every teacher in the nation may be reached 
in a very short time with a constructive pro- 
gram for international good will. 

The Commission received from the World 
Federation of Education Associations an in- 
vitation to co-operate with it in the promo- 
tion of the Commission’s program. 

The Commission recommends that it be 
continued as a permanent organization, or 
that some similar organization be formed 
to carry on a continuing survey of the educa- 
tional activities looking toward better inter- 
national relationships. 

The Commission expresses its gratitude to 
the American Peace Society for including the 
International Implications of Education in 
the deliberation of its centenary celebration. 

Cleveland, Ohio, May 11, 1928. 
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July 30, 1927. 





Association for peace education, Chicago. 
An analysis of the emphasis upon war in 
our elementary histories. Chicago, The 
association, 1923. 23 p. 8°. 


Beals, Frank Lee. Safeguarding 
In National education association. 
dresses and proceedings, 1925. p. 


peace. 
Ad- 


772-75. 


Blake, Katherine D., comp. Suggested plan 


of study and work for junior leagues. New 
York, The author, 1927. 1p. mimeo- 
graphed. 


The compiler, who is principal of Pub- 
lic school no. 6, New York City, is also 
chairman of the Committee on world 
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cooperation of the New York principals’ 
association. Presents a list of treaties 
and documents to be used in the study 
of peace. 


Boeckel, Florence Brewer, comp. Books of 
goodwill Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional council for prevention of war, 1926. 
2 -v. illus., plates (part col.), maps. 12°. 


Volume I, Through the gateway, is for 
teachers and pupils of the elementary 
schools; Volume II, Across border lines, 
is for secondary schools, giving sugges- 
tions for contests, programs, list of 
books, etc. 


Bowman, Mrs. E. K. The world peace 
primer. Helena, Montana, The Thurber 
company, 1925. 36p. 8°. 


Lessons on international subjects for 
use in public school courses of study. 


Cabot, Ella Lyman, and others. A course in 
citizenship and _ patriotism. rev. ed. 
Boston, New York [ete.]. Houghton Mif- 
flin company, 1918. 386p. 12°. 


Graded lessons from first grade to the 
high school. May also be used for home, 
neighborhood, nation, and world. 


Dorsey, Mrs. Susan M. Methods of presenting 
the subject. 2p. mimeographed. 


Dowling, Evaline, ed. World friendship; a 
series of articles written by some teachers 
in the Los Angeles schools and a few 
others who are likewise interested in the 
education of youth. Los Angeles, Calif., 
Committee on world friendship, Los 
Angeles school district, 1927. 167p. 8°. 


Dunn, Arthur W. The exchange of letters 
aids language study. Journal of educa- 
tion, 103: 574-75, May 27, 1926. 


Describes the activities of the Junior 
Red Cross in the way of international 
correspondence. 


The Herman Jordan plan of education for 
international understanding. 1p. mimeo- 
graphed. 


Submitted at the Toronto meeting by 
C. C. Barnes, supervisor of social 
sciences, Detroit, Mich. 


League of nations. Instruction of children 
and youth in the existence and aims of 
the League of nations. Report [and Sup- 
plementary reports] submitted by the Sec- 
retary of the Sixth assembly. Geneva, 
1925-1926. 44,17, 18p. 


Lobingier, John Leslie. The curriculum and 
world friendship. International journal of 
religious education, 4: 17-18, October, 1927. 


—— Projects in world friendship. Chicago, 
University of Chicago press, 1925. xv, 


177p. Illus. 16°. 
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Marr, John. Methods and instruments used 
in British Columbia, Canada, to promote 
international understanding. Vancouver, 
B. C., The author, 1927. 1p. mimeo- 
graphed. 


Miller, Helen Clarkson. Basis theories de- 
veloped by the National educational com- 
mittee of the League of nations non- 
partisan association. 2p. mimeographed. 


Monroe, Anneta. Emphasizing the interna- 
tional aspect in elementary education. 
American schoolmaster, 19: 159-65, April 
1926. 


Morrison, Charles Clayton. The outlawry of 
war; a constructive policy for world peace ; 
with a foreword by John Dewey. Chicago, 
Willett, Clark and Colby, 440 S. Dearborn 
Street, 1927. xxx, 300p. 8°. 


Neumann, George B. A study of international 
attitudes of high school students with 
special reference to those nearing comple- 
tion of their high school courses. New 
York city, Bureau of publications, Teachers 
college, Columbia university, 1926. vi. 
180p. 8°. (Teachers college, Columbia 
university, Contributions to education, no. 
239.) 

Pierce, Bessie L. Control of history teach- 
ing . . . Chicago, Association of peace 
education [1925]. 20p. 8°. 


Public opinion in the teaching of his- 
tory in the United States. New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1926. xi, 380p. 8°. 


Taft, Donald R. Historical text-books as 
provocations of war. Washington, Amer- 
ican Peace Society. 10p. 





Van Loan, Anna Futz Gerald. Peace lessons 
for schools, both secular and religious, non- 
denominational foreword by Olive 


M. Jones .. . and Mary W. New- 
ton . . . New York, Chicago [etce.] 


Fleming H. Revell company [1925] 3v. 
diagrs. 12°. 
Part 1, for pupils from 6 to 9 years— 
Part II, for pupils of 9 to 13 years— 
Part III, for pupils of 13 to 16 years. 


Universities and Colleges 


Birkenhead, F. E. S. and others. Approaches 
to world problems. New Haven, Yale uni- 
versity press, 1924. 126p. 12°. (Institute 
of politics publications, Williams college, 
Williamstown, Mass.) 


Contents: Problems left by the Great 
War, by the Earl of Birkenhead; World 
relations in their bearing on interna- 
tional peace and war, by T. H. Bliss; 
World problems of today, world law and 
world peace, by P. H. Kerr. 


Bryson, Lyman L. School for peace-makers: 
[Page] School of international relations, 
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Johns Hopkins _ university. Atlantic 
monthly, 135: 848-55, June 1925. 


Carnegie endowment for international peace, 
International relations clubs handbook. 
By Amy Heminway Jones. The endowment, 
1926. 32p. 8°. 


Information on organizing these clubs 
in colleges and universities. 


—— —— Syllabus no. 15. New York, The 
endewment, 1927. Covenant of the League 
of nations, text, index, interpretation, etc., 
by P. B. Potter. 


Clarke, John Hessin. America and the world 
peace. New York, Chicago [ete.]. Henry 
Holt and company, 1925. vii, 145p. 12°. 
(Brown university, Colver lectures, 1925.) 


Conference on foreign affairs and American 
diplomacy. Proceedings of the first annual 
conference, Louisiana state university, 
Baton Rouge, February 3-6, 1927. Edited 
by Charles W. Pipkin. Baton Rouge, La., 
State university and agricultural and me- 
chanical college, 1927. 180p. 4°. 


Institute of international education. Inter- 
tional relations clubs. Syllabus, nos. 1-14. 
New York, The institute, 1920-1923. 14 nos. 


Prepared for the use of International 
relations clubs at various universities. 


Katzaroff, D. The moral, religious and 
spiritual basis for the intellectual study 
of methods and instruments used to settle 
disputes without resorting to war. Sofia 
university, Bulgaria, The author, 1927. Ip. 
mimeographed. 


MacCracken, H. N. Higher education and 
international cooperation. School and so- 
ciety, 22: 190-96, August 15, 1925. 


La paix et l’enseignement pacifiste; leccons 
professées 4 l’'Ecole des hautes études so- 
ciales, par. M. M. d’Estournelles de Con- 
stant . .. Frédéric Passy .. . Paris, 
F. Alean, 1904. 277p. (Bibliothéque gén- 
érale des sciences sociales, XXIII.) 


Student courses under the Geneva founda- 
tion. School and society, 21: 738-39, June 
20, 1925. 


The University institute for higher interna- 
tional studies. [ Prospectus. ] Geneva, 
[Switzerland], 1927. 10p. 8°. 


Zimmern, Alfred E. The Geneva school of 
international studies. American review of 
reviews, 75: 385-88, April, 1927. 


Fields of Activity for Agencies Related to 
Schools 


Angell, Florence A. A partial bibliography 
for round tables on international relations. 
Journal of the American association of 
university women, 19: 12-14, October, 1925. 
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Not a complete bibliography, but in- 
tended as a guide for the study of inter- 
national relations, etc. 


Boyer, Laura F. The search for peace; an 
outline for the study of methods towards 
peace, to be used by leaders of forums and 
discussion groups . . New York, The 
national council, 1925. 7Tlip. 8°. 


Bridle, Augustus. Pageant: The Heart of the 
world. A symbolic presentation of the 
power of children and song in the develop- 
ment of civilization. Presented at the 
Second biennial conference of the World 
federation of education, Toronto, Canada, 
Tuesday, August 9, 1927. Toronto, Canada, 
T. Eaton Co., Itd., 1927. [14] p. 8°. 


Call, Arthur Deerin. Our country and world 
peace. Estes Park conference of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 1926. 
Denver, Colo., Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation building, 1926. 69p. 12°. 


Chicago speakers’ conference, 1926. The 
story and meaning of the Chicago speakers’ 
conference; a basis of unity for American 
participation in international cooperation 
for world peace June 10-11, 1926. 
Under the auspices of the World alliance 
for international friendship through the 
churches. New York, 1926. i5p. 8°. 


Cogswell, Franklin D. The missionary educa- 
tion movement and education for world- 
mindedness. Religious education, 21: 208- 
11, April, 1926. 


Committee on world friendship among young 
people. Young people of America and 
world justice and peace. International 
friendsfiip projects. 2d ed. New York, 
The committee. 105 East Twenty-second 
Street, 1927. 12p. 8°. 


Davis, Jerome D., and Chamberlin, R. B. 
Christian fellowship among the nations; a 
discussion course which will help groups 
of young people and adults to do straight 
thinking on our greatest problems. Boston, 
Chicago f[ete.]. Pilgrim press, 1925. vi, 
116p. 12°. 
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Education toward peace; a symposium. Re- 


ligious education, 19: 290-351, October, 


1924. 


Foreign missions conference of North 
America. Committee on conference and 
counsel. Education for peace; a book of 
facts and opinions. New York, The com- 


mittee, 25 Madison Avenue, 1926. vii, 
82p. 8°. 


Geneva institute of international relations. 
Problems of peace; lectures delivered at 
the Institute at the Palais des nations, 
August, 1926, together with appendices con- 


taining summary of discussions. New 
York, Oxford university press, 1926. xii, 


366p. 12°. 
Lobingier, John Leslie. World-friendship 


through the church school; a_ training 
course for church workers. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago press, 1923. xi, 91p. 


12°. (University of Chicago publications 
in religious education.) 


National council of the Congregational 
church. Committee on international rela- 
tions. Working for world peace through 
organized justice and good-will. <A_ six- 
weeks’ discussion course. New York, 1926. 
32p. 


Nicholson, Evelyn Riley. 
less world. Boston, 
ingdon press, 1924. 


The way to a war- 
Chicago [ete.].  Ab- 
41p. 32°. 


The world movement 


education, 2: 


Thomas, Augustus O. 
in education, Progressive 
85-87, April-May-June, 1925. 


Its conception, aims, and progress. 
Thomson, Mrs. R. B. 


society in Canada 
graphed. 


The League of nations 
(outline). ip. mimeo- 


World alliance for international friendship 
through the churches. Building interna- 
tional good-will: by various writers. New 
York, The Macmillan company, 1927. xvi, 
242p. 12°. 





Your Spare Time 


Friends may render a service to the cause of peace and at 
the same time be sure of attractive compensation for all or 


part-time. 





For further information, use coupon on back cover. 
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NEGOTIATIONS WITH CHINA 


I. United States Note to China 


(The following is the text of the note 
sent on July 25 by Secretary of State Kellogg 
to the Chinese Nationalist Government at 
Nanking. ) 


Events in China have moved with great 
rapidity during the past few months. The 
American Government and people have con- 
tinuously observed them with deep and sym- 
pathetic interest. Early in the year the 
American Minister to China made a trip 
through the Yangtze Valley region and while 
in Shanghai he exchanged on March 30, 1928, 
with the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Nationalist Government a note in settlement 
of the unfortunate Nanking incident of 
March 24, 1927. In pursuance of the terms 
therein agreed upon, a Sino-American Joint 
Commission has been entrusted with the 
appraisal of the damages suffered by Ameri- 
ean nationals during that occurence. 

On January 27, 1927, I made a statement of 
the position of the United States towards 
China. To it I have often subsequentiy had 
occasion to refer in reaffirmation of the posi- 
tion of this government. I stated therein 
that the United States was then and from 
the moment of the negotiation of the Wash- 
ington Treaty had been prepared to enter 
into negotiations with any government of 
China or delegates who could represent or 
speak for China, not only for putting into 
force the surtaxes of the Washington Treaty, 
but for restoring to China complete tariff 
autonomy. Ever since, the American Govy- 
ernment has watched with increasing inter- 
est developments pointing towards the co- 
ordination of the different factions in China 
and the establishment of a government with 
which the United States could enter into ne- 
gotiations. Informed through press dis- 
patches and through official reports which 


have from time to time been released to the 
press, the American people also have ob- 


served with eager interest these develop- 
ments. 

In a note addressed by the United States 
Minister in China to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the Natonalist Goverment at 
Nanking, on March 30 of the present year, in 
reply to the suggestion of the latter concern- 
ing the revision of existing treaties, reference 
was made to the sympathy felt by the 
Government and people of the United States 
with the desire of the Chinese people to 
develop a sound national life of their own, 
and to realize their aspirations for sover- 
eignty, so far as possible unrestricted by ob- 
ligations of an exceptional character, and it 
was stated that the United States Govern- 
ment looked forward to the hope that there 
might be developed an administration so far 
representative of the Chinese people as to be 
capable of assuring the actual fulfillment of 
any obligations which China would, of neces- 
sity, have for its part to assume for the in- 
cident to readjust treaty relations. 

In a communication addressed to me under 
the date of July 11, 1928, Mr. Chao Chu-wu 
informs me that the Nationalist Government 
has decided to appoint plenipotentiary dele- 
gates for the purpose of treaty negotiations, 
and that he is instructed to request that the 
United States Government likewise appoint 
delegates for that purpose. 

The good will of the United States towards 
China is proverbial, and the American Govy- 
ernment and people welcome every advance 
made by the Chinese in the direction of 
unity, peace, and progress. We do not believe 
in interference in their internal affairs. We 
ask of them only that which we look for 
from every nation with which we maintain 
friendly intercourse, specifically proper and 
adequate protection of United States citi- 
zens, their property, and their lawful rtghts, 
and, in general, treatment in no way dis- 
criminatory as compared with the treatment 
accorded to interests of nationals of any 
other country. 

With a deep realization of the nature of 
the tremendous difficulties confronting the 
Chinese nation, I am impelled to affirm my 
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belief that a new unification of China is in 
process of emerging from the chaos of civil 
war and turmoil which has distressed that 
country for many years. Certainly this is 
the hope of the people of the United States. 

As an earnest of my belief and conviction 
that the welfare of all peoples concerned will 
be promoted by the creation in China of a 
responsible authority which will undertake to 
speak to and for the nation, I am happy now 
to state that the United States Government 
is ready to begin at once, through the United 
States Minister in China, negotiations with 
properly accredited representatives whom the 
Nationalist Government may appoint, in ref- 
erence to tariff provisions of the treaties be- 
tween the United States and China, with a 
view to concluding a new treaty, in which 
it may be expected that full expression will 
be given reciprocally to the principles of 
national tariff autonomy, and to the princi- 
ple that the commerce of each contracting 
party shall enjoy in the ports and territories 
of the other treatment in no way discrimina- 
tory as compared with the treatment accorded 
to the commerce of any other country. 


II. THE TARIFF TREATY 


(The following is the text of a treaty regu- 
lating tariff relations between the United 
States and China, signed at Peiping (Peking) 
on July 25, 1928, by J. V. A. MacMurray, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to China, and T. V. Soong, Minister of 
Finance of the Nationalist Government of 
the Republic of China.) 


The United States of America and the 
Republic of China, both being animated by 
an earnest desire to maintain the good rela- 
tions which happily subsist between the two 
countries, and wishing to extend and con- 
solidate the commercial intercourse between 
them, have, for the purpose of negotiating 
a treaty designed to facilitate these objects, 
named as their plenipotentiaries the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, J. V. A. 
MacMurray, Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to China, and the Government Coun- 
cil of the Nationalist Government of the Re- 
public of China, T. V. Soong, Minister of 
Finance of the Nationalist Government of 
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the Republic of China, who, having met and 
duly exchanged their full powers, which 
have been found to be in proper form, have 
agreed upon the following treaty between 
the two countries: 


Article One 


All provisions which appear in treaties 
hitherto concluded and in force between the 
United States of America and China relating 
to rates of duty on imports and exports of 
merchandise, drawbacks, transit dues and 
tonnage dues in China shall be annulled and 
become inoperative, and the principle of com- 
plete national tariff autonomy shall apply, 
subject, however, to the condition that each 
of the high contracting parties shall enjoy 
in the territories of the other with respect 
to the above specified and any related mat- 
ters treatment in no way discriminatory as 
compared with the treatment accorded to 
any other country. 

The nationals of neither of the high con- 
tracting parties shall be compelled under any 
pretext whatever to pay within the terri- 
tories of the other party any duties, internal 
charges, or taxes upon their importations 
and exportations other or higher than those 
paid by nationals of the country or by na- 
tionals of any other country. 

The above provisions shall become effec- 
tive on January 1, 1929, provided that the 
exchange of ratifications hereinafter pro- 
vided shall have taken place by that date; 
otherwise, at a date four months subsequent 
to such exchange of ratifications. 


Article Two 


The English and Chinese texts of this 
treaty have been carefully compared and 
verified, but in the event of there being a 
difference of meaning between the two, the 
sense expressed in the English text shall be 
held to prevail. 

This treaty shall be ratified by the high 
contracting parties in accordance with their 
respective constitutional methods, and the 
ratifications shall be exchanged as soon as 
possible. 

In testimony whereof we, the undersigned, 
by virtue of our respective powers, have 
signed this treaty in duplicate in the English 
and Chinese languages and have affixed our 
respective seals. 
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Done at Peiping the twenty-fifth day of 
July, 1928, corresponding to the twenty-fifth 
day of the seventh month of the 17th year of 
the Republic of China. 

(Signed) J. V. A. MacMurray, 
T. V. Soone. 











News in Brief 




















BULGARIA IS REJOICING THIS SUMMER over 
a rose crop which, after previous severe 
damage by earthquake, is now nearing nor- 
mal. Eighty-five per cent of the world’s 
supply of rose essence, the base of nearly 
all perfumes, is produced in a Bulgarian 
district ninety miles long. Over 14,000 
families make their whole livelihood grow- 
ing the rose buds, which are shipped to some 
266 distilleries. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LAW ASSOCIATION met 
in Warsaw August 9-15. 


A LONG BRIDGE OVER THE DANUBE, Which 
has been seven years in construction, has 
recently been opened between the cities of 
Novi Sad and Petrovaradina, in northeast- 
ern Yugoslavia, thus connecting two rich 
and prosperous districts of the southern 
Slavs. The iron material for the bridge was 
prepared in Germany and delivered as par- 
tial reparations payment. 


YUGOSLAVIA COMMEMORATED with much 
solemnity the fifth anniversary of the assas- 
Sination of Alexander Stambulisky, former 
prime minister of Bulgaria. A new note of 
friendliness was struck in the Serbian praise 
of the Bulgarian patriot and his devotion 
to Balkan unity. 


FRANCE AND SPAIN HELD A PICTURESQUE 
CEREMONY of amity at the new frontier sta- 
tion at Canfrane on the completion of the 
Somport tunnel in the new Trans-Pyrenees 
Railway route. The Tunnel, begun in 1882, 
has not until lately been pushed to comple- 
tion. This makes possible the first railway 
route through the Pyrenees. Previous rail- 
roads between France and Spain have fol- 
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lowed the coast of the Mediterranean or the 
Atlantic. 


THE WIRELESS PHOTOGRAM SERVICE, which 
has been conducted between London and New 
York by the Marconi Company since May, 
1926, has now been extended by wire to in- 
clude Boston, Cleveland, Atlanta, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 
By this service photographs, signatures, and 
other facsimiles can be sent. 


A MOORING MAST IS TO BE ERECTED for air- 
ship traffic in Durban, South Africa. The 
level coast belt in the vicinity offers excel- 
lent facilities for air traffic and Durban may 
become the center of British Imperial air- 
ways in the Southern Hemisphere. 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT HAS IN- 
DORSED the proposed inter-American highway 
linking North and South America. Land- 
ing places for airplanes along the route are 
considered as part of the plan. The House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs has circulated 
5,000 copies, in Spanish and English, of its 
report favoring government assistance in the 
construction of the highway. 


ALL HUNGARIAN GIPSIES are ordered by 
government decree, handed down on July 20, 
to abandon nomadic habits, te settle down 
in fixed abodes, to use the Hungarian lan- 
guage instead of their own dialect, and to 
assume full political, social and military 
duties in the State. This order affects about 
50,000 Gipsies in Hungary, who, through their 
king, have protested against such a “loss of 
freedom.” 


THE FELLOWSHIP oF RECONCILIATION is 
planning to conduct, in its annual fall con- 
ference, a searching examination of its own 
goals and its methods for the past fourteen 
years. The conference will be held Sep- 
tember 13-16, at Walton Lake, Monroe, New 
York. 


A CONFERENCE ON CONCILIATION AND ARBIT- 
RATION has been called by Secretary Kellogg 
to convene in Washington on December 10. 
Twenty-one nations, members of the Pan 
American Union, are invited, in accordance 
with a resolution passed at the recent 
Havana Conference. Mr. Hughes and Mr. 
Kellogg will represent the United States. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 
will be held at Prague, October 4-6, 1928, 
upon invitation of the International Federa- 
tion of League of Nations Societies, with 
headquarters in Brussels. 


YALE-IN-CHINA is scheduled to reopen this 
fall. The teaching staff is nearly all Chin- 
ese, with but two Americans on the faculty. 

INLAND SEAS IN THE SAHARA DESERT are 
the object of an engineering scheme under 
consideration by the cabinet. The 
plan, which has been developed by an Ameri- 
can engineer, calls for three ship canals, 
forty feet deep and two hundred feet wide, 
leading to three dry lake beds in the desert. 
This would 10,000 square 
miles. It is believed that increased rainfall 
would result in fertility along the 
The scheme would also, if carried out, pro- 
vide waterways through Tunis 
into Algeria. 


French 
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Wortp FrienpsHip. Compiled and edited by 
Pp. 167. Committee on 
World Friendship, Los Angeles City School 


District, 1927. 


Evaline Dowling. 


“We cannot really expect the children of 
country, when they grow up, to have 
great friendship for the people of other lands 
if the early school impressions are not con- 


our 


ducive to respect,” says Dr. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the World Federation of Education 
Associations. With some such idea as this 
in mind, the teachers of Los Angeles, under 
the leadership of a committee and endorsed 
by nationally known educators, have com- 
piled this booklet for the aid of teachers. 
We assume that the curriculum of the Los 
Angeles schools, as well as all others in the 
land, teach, already, the principles of loyalty 
and good citizenship in our own land. That 
they give adequate and truthful instruction 
in our own history and the principles of 
peaceful co-operation which we are here de- 
veloping. With this as a foundation, the out- 
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lines and subjects here proposed to help un- 
derstanding the rest of the world are ad- 
mirable. Courses of study are worked out 
for pupils of different grades and ages. 

There are a few strange omissions in the 
list of great Americans for study. In fact, 
few of the lists are quite what we would 
have chosen. However, the basis of the work 
is remarkably good, and, with some few re- 
visions as to emphasis, would be a trust- 
worthy guide for conscientious teachers. 


Races, NATIONS, AND CLASSES. By Herbert 
Adolphus Miller. Pp. 192 and index. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 1924. 


“The psychology of domination and free- 
dom” is the subtitle of this study of com- 
posite America. While not a new book, it 
has immediate and fresh interest just now, 
when international-mindedness and patriot- 
ism are often so artificially pitted against 
each other. 

Dr. Miller considers Americanization a 
great task, which “thus far we have need- 
lessly botched.” He looks upon the Ameri- 
can people in the light of the European con- 
ditions out of which they have pushed. The 
psychosis of fear induced by generations of 
oppression are still with us and lead to 
exaggerated emphasis on many things not 
now so important as they once were. 

The normal need of the individual for 
group relationships is studied in its natural 
We find the 
immigrant bringing with him natural loyal- 
ties to his homeland. He also brings great 
gifts to bestow upon America, gifts of lan- 
guage, art, and other cultural attainments— 
gifts which America has been slow to appre- 
ciate and to utilize. 


and its artificial consequences. 


Defense complexes are still with him, how- 
interest in 
naturally 


ever, as with us, and a keen 
European 
loyalties to his own racial group, but merged, 
if properly met, into loyalties in 


America. Intelligently used, this composite 


rivalries. He brings 


new 


addition to our national life should bring 
about that sort of social intercourse “which 
is the predominating factor both in order 
and progress.” 

“Proportional loyalty” is one of the good 
phrases Professor Miller uses. This has re- 
cently been illustrated in the decentraliza- 
tion of the British Empire, which allows a 
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percentage of local patriotism to exist along 
with the broader loyalty to the Empire. 
The same thing is to be found in our own 
combined State and federated governments. 

The same sort of balance might be al- 
lowed the foreign-born citizen who gives his 
loyalty to America, but who also loves the 
old home. Even more might the same pro- 
portion be admitted between the American 
patriot’s loyalty to his own country and his 
recognition of his country’s inalienable mem- 
bership in the society of nations. 


IMMIGRATION CROSSROADS. By Constantin 
Panunzio. Pp. 295 and index. Macmil- 
lan, New York, 1927. Price, $2.50. 


The author of “The Sou! of the Immi- 
grant,” a native of Italy, who came to Bos- 
ton at the age of eighteen, Mr. Panunzio 
pictures to us the melting pot from the side 
of the immigrant. From working on the 
roads with a pick, Panunzio has risen 
through study and alert thought, till he has 
now become Professor of Social Economics 
in Whittier College. He shows us in this 
book, labor with many of its problems and 
cross-currents. The bulk of the book, how- 
ever, is concerned with our immigration 
laws. He traces their history through years 
of debate in Congress. He finds some things 
to criticize in the latest methods of restric- 
tion, along with the good, and grave conse- 
quences are seen as possible. Yet the study 
iy full of creative suggestions, both as to 
the restriction and distribution of immi- 
grants. The “Americanization,’ which in 
the eyes of the immigrant flourished rather 
ludicrously during the war hysteria, has 
now, says this author, split into two 
branches. One tries to make the foreigner 
over into a duplicate of the native-born; the 
other strives to incorporate him as he is into 
the body politic and social. The second 
branch recognizes the value of foreign lan- 
guage and other cultural gifts which the 
alien brings. It leaves the newcomer to fol- 
low out his own path on the road to Ameri- 
canism, helping him only as he feels the 
need of help. This method, of course, is 
merely good pedagogy. The first is only too 
likely to antagonize and throw him into the 
anarchist’s camp. 

As to restriction, the author pleads for a 
more rational basis founded upon a broader 
point of view. He suggests the substitution 
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of a more rational test of eligibility, such 
as, possibly, intelligence or property qualifica- 
tion. The whole matter is close to the heart 
of the author; he has spent years of 
earnest study upon the subject, and he seems 
to have a grasp of what America is and the 
wish to serve her; therefore the book ig 
worthy of careful reading and thought. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
By Gaspar G. Bacon. Pp. 187 and index. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1928. Price, $2.00. 


These chapters comprise the first course 
of lectures in the Gaspar G. Bacon Lecture- 
ship on the Constitution, opened at Boston 
University in March, 1927. It was a lecture 
on the Constitution by state Senator Bacon 
which inspired the establishment of the lec- 
tureship; therefore the trustees invited Mr. 
Bacon himself to deliver the first course. 

In the study of the United States Con- 
stitution here presented Mr. Bacon performs 
a valuable and much-needed service. For 
one thing, he demonstrates that the Con- 
stitution is our fundamental organic law. 
It is in no sense a legislative code, nor 
should it be, if it is to be permanent; and, 
for the safeguarding of our fundamental 
liberties, it ought to be permanent and very 
little tampered with. It leaves the sover- 
eignty in the hands of the people; it bal- 
ances the powers in the three government 
branches; it places war powers in civilian 
hands. 

With some illustrations from history, but 
largely by exposition and argument alone, 
Senator Bacon explains the instrument 
which was hammered out by the Federal 
Convention of 1787. A clarifying chapter 
on “What the Constitution Means” ought 
to be read by people generally, but by legis- 
lators in particular. The Supreme Court is 
cogently shown to be the balancewheel of 
the Constitution, and he quotes Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall, who said: “The judicial de- 
partment comes home in its effects to every 
man’s fireside.” 

The reading of the book will tend to in- 
crease one’s appreciation of the instrument 
which secures our rights and privileges. It 
will, too, help us understand the value of 
those wonted liberties which we take for 
granted and whose difficult winning we are 
prone to forget. 






































